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No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous ‘‘Letter- 
head Clinic’ submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 





E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. 

s s 

Mat tHe Coupon for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work. Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of char, nm a new and 
modern o—- for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 
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Untversat Lirno & Stationsry Co., Dept. 39 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 
samples of stock. 

© Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 


charge or obligat on r gning t 
letterhead. ” 
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Inserting Carbons 


To the Editor: 


I read with interest “A Better Way 
for Inserting Carbon” in your August 
issue. While the following idea is not 
new, having been employed in our office 
for quite some time, I believe it is su- 
perior to the method employed in the 
transcribing department of the Jewel 
Tea Company. 

Simply cut the upper left-hand corner 
and the lower right-hand corner of the 
carbon paper before interleaving with 
each sheet of paper (several can be cut 
at one time). After the sheet is com- 
pleted remove paper and carbon from 
the typewriter as usual, hold the sheets 
in the upper left-hand corner and shake. 
Since the corners of the carbon sheets 
have been cut, the carbons will drop out. 
Invert the carbon to obtain a maximum 
use.—O. J. THomssen, purchasing agent, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. Paul. 


Where to Get ““‘No-Men” 


To the Editor: 


Reading American Business as I do, 
from “kiver to kiver,” I was particularly 
struck by your editorial, “The Corpora- 
tion’s Loyal Opposition.” 

With your basic thesis, that there 
should be a “no-man” in every corpora- 
tion, I am wholly in agreement. There 
was an important quotation in some busi- 
ness magazine in about 1936 to the gen- 





eral effect that: “What we need is 
Vice President in Charge of Looking 
Ahead”—in other words, a _ responsible 
and intelligent critic. 

On the other hand the facts are that 
in many companies there are already too 
many “no-men,” because the compulsion 
to hold the job results in the “yes—but” 
attitude toward almost anything that 
would commit an executive to a positive 
decision. The inability to make decisions 
—and unwillingness to act on the spirit 
of “Go ahead—damn the torpedoes,” is 
much more a besetting sin of business 
these days than going off half-cocked on 
a plan. 

This is not to say that there is not 
plenty of the latter, but often even an 
imperfect plan, if enthusiastically and 
aggressively executed, somehow has a 
way of getting places unless it is wholly 
unsound. This all too prevalent spirit 
of indecision suggests the need for a re- 
vival of the motto of the Engineer 
Corps in the war, in essence: “Can’t be 
done? Here it is!” 

Many of our businesses are losir 
many valuable ideas (whether of majo 
or minor importance) each year because 
operating executives are reluctant 
“stick out their necks” by sponsoring 0 
even approving them. Maybe there 
need for a “Vice President in Charge 
Getting Things Done.” 

The place where you and I differ is 
as to the selection of the comptroller 
the treasurer as the “no-man,” and this 
is in spite of a firm conviction that 
sales, production or other program 
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HOW TO LOCATE HANDICAPS 
THAT SLOW UP WORK 
IN THE OFFICE 
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ry.) , 1% y Only by surveying the work being done at 


each desk can you determine whether or 










not your employees are handicapped by a 
routine that causes expensive bottlenecks, 
annoying peak periods, unnecessary dupli- 
cations, or other needless, costly operations. 
To help you make such a survey in your 


office, Burroughs offers you a copy of 


In a large or a small office, ew 
he first job is to study the “Ways to Save Time in an Office,’ 


ork being done at each desk taining definite and practical suggestions. 


’ 


con- 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


The demand for this new booklet from 
executives in every line of business has 
already necessitated a fourth printing. 
You can get your copy by calling your 
local Burroughs office. Or, if you prefer, 


write on your own letterhead to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6029 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ASE AURORA FILES 
Continues to Increase 


Office equipment buyers, in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, are expressing their 
preference for A-S-E Aurora Files. They 
recognize the outstanding values which 
this complete line provides. They have been 


quick to give their approval to A-S-E“‘Bal- 
anced Design” construction and features— 
every part is of equally high-grade mate- 


rial and is equally well made—there are no 
hidden defects or weaknesses. Greater 
durability and strength are assured. 


There is an A-S-E Aurora “Balanced 
Design’”’ File to meet every office or plant 
filing need—every budget requirement. 
The numerous sizes and drawer arrange- 
ments, to fit virtually every type of form, 
are shown in the new A-S-E catalog. Mail 
the coupon for your copy—no obligation. 


A-S-E Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets 


There are 57 models of A-S-E 
Cabinets which meet every stor- 
age and wardrobe require- 
ment effectively, economical- 
ly. A-S-E design and construc- 
tion assure extra years of trou- 
ble-free use. Mail the coupon 
for complete information. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


309 John St., Aurora, Illinois 


Au.-Street-EgutP Co., Inc. 
309 John St. — 
Aurora, I}inois 


0 Send the new catalog illustrating and 
describing A-S-E Aurora Files. 


0 Send complete information about A-S-E 
storage and wardrobe cabinets. 
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City. . ee ... State 


worth a hoot unless the financial execu- 
tive and his information and opinions 
are a part of it. But I submit that the 
qualifications of training, experience, and 
point of view that make him invaluable 
in his position are precisely those that 
often disqualify him to have the veto 
power on a sales, or advertising, or new 
product, or production project. If he 
had the technical background to pass 
authoritatively on such matters, he would 
either in many cases be a less competent 
financial executive, or be much more 
valuable in some other department. 

Speaking selfishly but (I hope) sound- 
ly, for the entire group of consultants 
in industry, whether they deal pri- 
marily with sales, or production, or tech- 
nical research, or general management, 
I suggest that among those consultants 
is the place business should seek their 
“no-men”—and save money. These men 
have no axes to grind, other than to do 
a sound advisory job and thus get 
other assignments. They are not inter- 
ested in intra-company politics nor seek- 
ing employment. Of the many I know, 
in a variety of fields, they are almost 
without exception constructive in atti- 
tude. They lack the “liquidator” mind 
—about which pages might be written. 
If a plan has promise and can bear the 
light of honest analysis, they are for it 
and will take the responsibility involved 
in expressing a favorable opinion. 

But their disinterested position helps 
them to warn of the pitfalls or expose 
the fallacies without prejudice, first, be- 
cause it isn’t their brain-child, and second, 
because if they are really competent, 
they can bring to bear a formidable 
amount of practical experience and ob- 
servation on similar programs in many 
other situations—W. A. McDermm, 
W. A. McDermid and Associates, N.Y.C. 


County Sales Data 


To the Editor: 


For several years I have been a sub- 
scriber to your publication AMERICAN 
Bustness and I find it the most inter- 
esting and useful periodical with which 
I am acquainted. . . In connection with a 
system to determine the sales possibilities 
of different sales territories, could you 
tell me where we could obtain a break- 
down of population, industrial payrolls 
and manufactured products by counties? 
It would be a great help also to know 
how other companies are determining 
scientifically their sales quota for each 
county.—C. G. Wuurtock, treasurer, 
Orange-Crush Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Wuirttock: You will find infor- 
mation on county buying power, as well 
as data on the potential sales volume in 
cities of more than 10,000 population in 
the new Industrial Market Data Hand- 
book (Commerce Series No. 107) pub- 
lished August 17 by the Market Research 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. The price 
of this book is $2.50. Dartnell’s Sales 
Manager’s Handbook has a section deal- 
ing with the methods used by various 
companies in setting up sales quotas on 


a county basis. The Handbook is $7.50. 
In the last few years there has been a 
trend away from the county unit as a 
basis for calculating sales territory po- 
tentials in favor of the metropolitan area 
plan. Outdoor Advertising, Incorporated, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City, has 
published an atlas giving valuable data 
on these metropolitan areas. It may be 
purchased for $100. Another valuable 
reference for use in setting sales quotas 
is Sales Management’s annual survey of 
Spendable Income, price $1.00. 


Business Tax Cure 


To the Editor: 


I enjoyed reading your editorial in the 
August issue of American BostNess en- 
titled “Our Tax Headache.” Nebraska 
has done a fairly good job of keeping 
tax expenditures under control. As you 
may possibly know, we have no sales 
tax, no income tax, comparatively few 
nuisance taxes, and no bonded indebted- 
ness in our state. 

This enviable situation has not been 
easy to maintain. Our legislators and our 
public officials are constantly being ap- 
proached by well-organized minorities 
advancing all kinds of plausible schemes 
to spend more of the taxpayers’ money 
But we also have a very fine taxpayers’ 
association in the state which is com- 
prised of various county taxpayers’ 
leagues. The principal function of this 
state-wide association is to keep an eagle 
eye on the various tax spending agencies 
throughout the state. The association has 
been broad enough to recognize and en- 
courage useful expenditures and useful 
agencies. But they have scrutinized care- 
fully, closely, and consistently all of the 
agencies where there is apt to be care- 
lessness, waste, and graft. The state 
association maintains a competent corps 
of certified public accountants whose 
business it is to audit the expenditures 
of various tax spending agencies. They 
make it a point to expose the efficient, 
frugal, economical public employee just 
as much as they expose the inefficient, 
incompetent, crooked public official. Most 
of their time is spent in ferreting out 
the small items of expense and keeping 
these small items constantly in the pub- 
lic limelight. This tends to make our 
taxpayers and our citizens not only tax 
conscious, but tax intelligent. 

What we have done in the state of 
Nebraska could be accomplished in every 
state in the union and if we should have 
forty-eight powerful state taxpayers’ 
associations such as we have here in 
Nebraska, we would need to spend very 
little time or effort attempting to con- 
trol the situation in Washington. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
the real answer to this tax burden is to 
be found at the grass roots and not at 
the top. This is no “crack-pot” theory, 
but a proven fact, proven here in the 
great state of Nebraska over the past 
decade. We have the pattern and shal! 
be glad to loan it to any state in the 
union.—Max A. Mitter, president, Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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were glad to Okay! 


Lone Distance telephone service does a 
man-sized job of dealer-coverage for the 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation. 
There are 81 Easy field representatives. 
Every one must keep in touch with from 50 
to 100 dealers as well as prospective dealers 
and distributors—and conduct training 
schools for retail sales organizations. 
Training work may hold a representative 
in one town for a week—but he swings 
around his territory on time—by telephone. 


He chats with dealers,’ answers inquiries, 
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“Long Distance is one sales expense 


999 


books orders — almost as if he were there in 
person. . . . Easy Management says, “We 
urge our men to use Long Distance because 
it’s the only way they can handle all their 
duties efficiently.” 

Many other businesses have proved Long 
Distance profitable and in a number of 
different ways. Perhaps the ideas devel- 
oped out of their experience would be inter- 
esting to you. Why not call in a a 
Bell System representative—right m 

reer’ 


now, while you’re thinking of it? 
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N SPITE of headlines and 
war jitters, business con- 
tinues to go ahead. Pros- 
pects for a fall rise are 
supported by Brookmire’s 
estimates of consumer 
spending for the last half 
of 1939. This report fore- 
casts an increase in spend- 
able income for the entire 
country of 5 per cent 
above the levels of the 
same period a year ago. 
This is 4 per cent wnder 
the average level of the 
last three years. That 
checks closely with the 

estimates of most sales managers with whom we 
have talked recently, and while it is nothing to shout 
about, compared with the gains of the first half of 
the year, it should be remembered that business was 
normal last fall. Therefore, even a small increase 
means better than normal business. That is some- 
thing. The largest increases in spending, according 
to the Brookmire forecast, will be experienced in 
Michigan, North and South Carolina, and the middle 
west industrial states, notably Michigan, Illinois, and 
Indiana. The only state that is not marked for an 
increase is West Virginia. The continued strength 
of mail-order sales, in the face of depressed agricul- 
tural prices, is explained by the fact that since the 
depression farmers have been able to get their over- 
head down. 


Tax Relief 


Another bright spot in the business outlook is the 
growing realization in Washington that the doubling 
of taxes lies at the root of the failure of business to 
respond to pump priming. There is a real desire to 
stop priming the pump and fix it. To that end a new 
tax bill is being drawn, to be known as the Revenue 


x | 
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Act of 1940. It will revamp the whole federal tax 
set-up, if present plans carry. As we pointed out 
last month, what this new tax bill will do to business, 
or for business, will depend upon business getting 
together on some practical program of tax relief. 
Reducing spending should be one objective. Widen- 
ing the base of the personal income tax should be 
another. A national uniform tax on manufactures 
(in lieu of the current nuisance taxes) might be 
another. But from the standpoint of putting more 
men back to work, nothing would be quite so effective 
in our opinion, and in the opinion of many tax 
authorities, as to change the income tax so that the 
entire cost of new equipment could be written off in 
the year purchased, instead of spreading the charge- 
off over the life of the equipment as at present. Such 
a change would immediately stimulate the capital 
goods industries and bring about a wave of moderni- 
zation. Thus employment would be created in the 
depressed industries; costs of production would be 
cut, prices reduced and consumption increased. 


The McNutt Deal 


The grapevine from Washington brings news that 
Roosevelt has made a deal with McNutt whereby he, 
Roosevelt, will support McNutt as his successor on 
condition that he accept as his running mate some 
eastern New Dealer—preferably Senator Wagner of 
New York. The story may be fiction, but it comes 
from a source which has been highly dependable in 
the past. Moreover it makes sense politically. McNutt 
and Wagner would be the New Deal’s best bet to 
beat Vandenberg and Dewey, which looks like the 
G.O.P. slate at the moment. Events in the closing 
days of Congress certainly should have convinced 
even Franklin Delano Roosevelt that the New Deal 
was on the “spot.” Lewis’ violent attack on Garner 
finished it so far as the Solid South was concerned. 
The best the New Dealers could hope to do, assum- 
ing that the convention will be controlled, would be 
to elect a middle-of-the-roader with a labor vote- 
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getter in second place. McNutt and Wagner would 
bag the Legion vote and prove acceptable to the 
politically powerful CIO. The fly in the cream jug 
's Farley. How to get Farley, who is a right-handed 
lrishman, into bed with McNutt, who is a left-handed 
‘rishman, is Franklin Roosevelt’s problem. But if it 
an be done, the Republicans are going to have a 
ob on their hands. Especially so if business keeps 
improving between now and election day. 


stop Japan 


There are in this country, as in England, business 
ien who want trade at any price. When the Japanese 
rade treaty was denounced, they produced figures 
snowing that Japan’s purchases from us far out- 
eighted our purchases from them, and had a mild 

case of hysterics. “That is a hell of a way to treat 
ur third best customer,” was their view. And at 
first glance it does seem like bad business. But if you 
have read (if you have not you owe it to yourself to 
do so) John Gunther’s book, Inside Asia, you will 
realize that there is much more to this Far Eastern 
problem than the loss of fifty million dollars worth 
of business. The Japanese, according to Gunther, 
have developed a system of state controlled indus- 
trialism by means of which they intend to exploit the 
vast labor and raw materials resources of China. 
Gunther tells about a visit to one typical Japanese 
factory. The nine hundred girls employed in the 
factory work from 6 a.m. until 5 p.m. for a daily 
wage of about 20 cents. The girls sleep and live on 
the premises in dormitories, six or eight to a room. 
They are hired by a contractor from their parents 
for a term of years. In five years of servitude they 
save probably $80, and are then released to return 
to their native village to marry and produce chil- 
dren so that the process may be repeated. Under 
this system Japan can sell textiles so cheaply that 
it is able to pay the freight and tariff to India, and 
undersell not merely the Lancashire mills, but the 
Indian mills where labor is paid even less than in 
Japan! It requires very little imagination to figure 
out what is going to happen to our world trade, 
when the exploitation of China begins. 


Red Jitters 


A man came in the other day looking for a job. 
At one time he had been a highly paid executive, but 
lately he had drifted from one job to another. “All 
I have left to show for a life’s work,” he told me, 
“is a farm up in the Green Mountains, which I 
bought outright against the day when this country 
would be taken over by the communists!” When I 
challenged his belief that any middle-class country 
would go communistic, he spent an hour “letting me 
in” on the “secrets” of Earl Browder’s gang. His 
jitters explained why he was looking for a job. How 
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could any man without confidence in the future 
develop those qualities of leadership so necessary in 
business? It might cheer up some of the folks who 
see a red under every bed, to know that history shows 
most of the things, that gave people the jitters, never 
happened. In the dark days of 1849, when men had 
the jitters over the “coming” social revolution in 
England, the great Disraeli said: “In industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture there is no hope.” The Earl 
of Shaftesbury agreed: “Nothing,” he said, “can 
save the British Empire from shipwreck.” The Duke 
of Wellington, victor of Waterloo, thanked God on 
his deathbed that he would be spared from seeing 
the consummation of ruin, “that is gathering 
around.” And Queen Adelaide prayed that “she 
might play the part of Marie Antoinette with bravery 
in the revolution that was coming to England.” Again 
we hear talk in high places about the ruin and chaos 
that lie ahead, about the crumbling of civilization, 
and the inevitability of communism or fascism. Per- 
haps. But why worry about it? In the meantime there 
is work to do—and doing that work well is the best 
way to make sure it won’t happen here. 


Russell Sage on Saving 


In leafing through an old Bible that belonged to 
my father, I found a frayed copy of a bulletin sent 
out by Mr. Shedd of Marshall Field and Company, 
where my father was employed, dated February 1901. 
That is thirty-eight years ago—back in the horse- 
and-buggy days. And what do you think the bulletin 
was about? It was about saving twenty-five cents out 
of every dollar you made! It quoted Russell Sage. 
“Thrift,” said Mr. Sage, “is the foundation of suc- 
cess in business, in contentment, in the home, of 
standing in society. It is impossible for any man to 
get the most out of his life if he is continually 
hampered by the lack of money.” And then followed 
five simple rules which Mr. Sage guaranteed would 
bring both success and happiness to all those who 
would follow them. They were simple enough: “1. 
Save twenty-five cents out of every dollar you earn. 
2. Have a regular and observed hour of rising. 3. 
Be honest and brave enough to tell the truth under 
all circumstances. 4. Be self-dependent from the start 
and cultivate the feeling of independence. 5. Take a 
wholesome interest in public affairs.” How our 
philosophy of life has changed since 1901! My New 
Deal friends would be highly amused at the thought 
of suggesting such “copy book tripe” to young men 
in business today. The current thinking is “spend 
more than you earn, for tomorrow we may have in- 
flation, and you can pay your debts with 20- 
cent dollars.” If any business man would be so inept 
as to circulate such a bulletin, can you imagine any 
one regarding the advice highly enough to place it in 
his Bible? That’s horse-and-buggy stuff, and besides 
Bibles have gone out of style.—J.C. A. 








INSTALL WOOD DESKS 


IN YOUR GENERAL OFFICE 


TO MINIMIZE DISTURBING 


NOISE AND VIBRATION 














WOOD DESKS LESSEN STRAIN, INCREASE EFFICIENCY—scores of employees work at close 
quarters in this general office of one of the nation’s largest chemical manufacturers. By eliminat- 
ing many disturbing sounds, wood desks enable the employees to work under less strain and with 


greater efficiency. 


WHEN you want to do some “heavy 
thinking,” you head for a hideaway. 
You seek some quiet spot where you 
can work undisturbed. 

You’ve learned that you can think 
better and work better when there’s 
no noise to distract you. 

Your office employees are like you 
in this respect. A quiet atmosphere 


permits them to think better and 
work better. Disturbing sounds, on 
the other hand, make them nervous 
and slow. 

If you want your office employees 
to give you their best work, make 
your general office as quiet as possible! 

Eliminate necessary noise and vi- 
bration. Insulate the office against 


JasPper Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Orrice Furniture Co. 
Jasper, Indiana 


QUIET, BEAUTIFUL— Handsome, non-resona! 
wood desks in this Chicago distributor’s offi 
inspire the employees to take a genuine pri 
in their work. 


SILENCE FOR READERS—This Tennessee coi- 
lege library is equipped with sound-absorbing 
wood tables so that students may read with- 
out undue disturbance. 


exterior sounds. And help to reduce 
interior sounds by installing wood 
desks. 

Wood desks are quiet, because 
wood absorbs sound and vibration! 

But that’s just one of the many 
advantages of wood desks. Let your 
local dealer explain how wood desis 
give you more—but cost you less! 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 


Hoosier Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


ImpeR1AL Desk CoMPpANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


InpIANA Desk CoMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN I 
BUSINESS NEXT YEAR? 


BY HARLAND H. ALLEN 


N SURVEYING ahead for the 

next twelve months, the planners 
of business need to set their 
“sights” high enough to be ready 
for the very substantial recovery 
volume which is promised by pres- 
ently vigorous trends, but with 
precautionary leeway for dips that 
might be sharply under such fig- 
ures if there should be a spread 
of war or other deflationary forces. 

We must admit at the outset 
that there is a very substantial 
risk of war. It is a risk which 
should be insured against by pre- 
cautionary plans, just as one 
insures against the risk of travel 
or fire or robbery. 

Of strictly business factors in 
the outlook, the proportion which 
is favorable today is probably 
larger than at any time since the 
down-turn of 1929. Inventories 
are low, and the temptations to 
make inventory mistakes of the 
kind which were made in 1936 and 
1937 are not present today ex- 
cept for a few items of strictly war 
consumption like copper. Consumer 
industries have been running ahead 
of heavy goods industries for more 
than two years. This makes it 
likely that there have accumu- 
lated relative shortages in the 
equipment field of sufficient size to 
support an improving trend for 
quite some time before there is: ma- 
terial risk that the heavy indus- 
tries are getting ahead of the 
consumer capacity to purchase. 
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It is true that the capital mar- 
kets continue to be slow. The finan- 
cial districts of Chicago and New 
York complain that about the only 
financing at the present time is re- 
funding, and thus that very small 
amounts of new capital are going 
into industry. This very fact, how- 
ever, indicates that the better pace 
of the heavy industries is still the 
result of minimum orders for 
equipment—orders financed out of 
company earnings, and thus gives 
added proof that the heavy indus- 
tries are not getting ahead of re- 
quirements or not likely to in the 
early future. 

No recovery period in history 
has been “unanimous” in the up- 
trend. The present is no exception 
to this rule. So the budgeting of 
sales in the next fiscal year should 
take account of the fact that sales 
to some industries can be pushed 
much more successfully than to 
others. In other words, the present 
tides of recovery have character- 
istics all their own. They will favor 
certain industries perhaps more 
than they have ever been favored 
before—brand new peaks. While 
the very same currents may and 
will make it difficult for others. It 
will pay discriminating manage- 
ment to study the special currents 
of this recovery and thus to know 
where sales energy can be most 
profitably directed. 

One of the newer, major forces 
at work in the current period is 


There is a tradition that election years 
have an adverse effect on business 
activity. Will this hold true of 1940? 
Harland Allen, nationally known con- 
sulting economist, sums up for you 
here his views of the 1940 outlook 


that of declining interest rates. No 
man can say whether the lowest of 
short term interest rates will sink 
to new levels, but it is pretty obvi- 
ous now that the low rates which 
available to selected 
borrowers are broadening out. 
Thus the impact of lower charges 
for money is almost certain to 
continue important during 1940— 
even if there should be some stiff- 
ening of the extremely low “de- 
mand loan” rates that are now fre- 
quently under 1 per cent. 

What do lower interest rates 


have been 
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ON THE BRIGHT SIDE: Continuation of low interest rates will 
probably continue to stimulate plant rehabilitation and the pur- 
chase of improved cost-cutting equipment. Consumer industries 
have been running ahead of heavy industries for two years and 
have created a tremendous sales backlog. (See chart on page 12) 
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ON THE BRIGHT SIDE: Larger 1939 profits mean larger 1940 
dividend payments to stockholders. These payments will step-up 
demand for luxuries—jewelry, higher-priced automobiles, furs, 
clothing, home furnishings, and home appliances. This new 
spending should give those lines a decided sales impetus in 1940 
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mean in business planning? In the 
main, that the lenders of money 
will feel less prosperous than the 
borrowers of money. More pre- 
cisely, it does not look as though 
the commercial banks will be as 
flush in 1940 as they have been in 
some past recovery periods. But 
the kinds of enterprise which re- 
spond largely to borrowed money 
may be quite the opposite. The 
cost of mortgage money has al- 
ways been a major cost in build- 
ing, but in 1939-1940 the old 6 to 
8 per cent mortgage rates will 
have given place—all over the 
country—to 4 and 414 per cent 
rates, That is an enormous per- 
centage reduction. And, note this: 
the contrast will be greatest out- 
side the big metropolises where 
strategically placed borrowers 
have been in position to get reason- 
able rates in the past. Four per 
cent will be the most impressive in 
the South and West where high- 
est rates used to prevail. Hence, 
we suspect that the building tempo 
will be disproportionately more 
vigorous in such areas. 

There are some unusual com- 
modity price currents in the 
present recovery. The general 
trend is not upward. It may even 
be downward. That itself will tend 
to keep this recovery from becom- 
ing rash. Another thing, there is 
an unusually wide spread at the 
present time between the cost of 
average raw materials and aver- 
age finished goods. In the specific 
industries where this prevails, 
there are two very important as- 
pects to consider. One is that so 
long as this unusually favorable 
differential prevails, profits may be 
unusually generous in terms of vol- 
ume, hence it may be easier for 
many companies in such industries 
to make outlays for your line of 
production. But it is also impor- 
tant to watch for evidence in spe- 
cific cases that this gap may be 
beginning to close, hence that 
profit margins will be smaller. One 
preliminary test which you can 
apply as to the immediacy of that 
risk is by noting whether finished 
production in such industries is 
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in or out of line with other finished 
production. The recent break in 
the British currency may soften 
some prices that are competitive 
with British products. 

You noticed, no doubt, that 
Chrysler Corporation’s profits 
were $5.83 per share—among the 
most generous earnings for the 
volume of business the automobile 
industry has ever known. This was 
not accidental, nor entirely due to 
Chrysler efficiency. Profits gener- 
ally have made enormous percent- 
age gains in 1939 over the pre- 
ceding year—on an increase in 
volume that was far less preten- 
tious. Among the many factors 
which have contributed to this, I 
suspect that the favorable spread 
between raw materials and finished 
products has been the most con- 
spicuous. It has helped profits to 
get an early lead in this recovery. 
Thus, to the extent that these 
ultra favorable margins between 
raw materials and finished goods 
continue to hold, we should expect 
profits to show further abnormal 
advances. Thus it will be of prime 
importance to watch each in- 
dustry’s price differentials. 

If this recovery tends to be 
paced by generous profits—profits 
appearing relatively early—gen- 
erous dividends will also be a fea- 
ture, and there will be a relatively 
early appearance of luxury de- 
mand. The very lowness of inter- 
est rates will tend to make the 
recipients of dividends relatively 
more inclined to “live” than save. 
Of course, if war hazards begin to 
disappear, the dividends will turn 
more frequently to direct invest- 
ment in stocks—to get more divi- 
dends. But just as obviously, the 
continuance of war risks and of 
political risks will tend to favor 
the spending of generous dividends 
for luxury goods. I should expect, 
for instance, that the demand for 
furs, jewels, electric ranges, the 
better grade of automobiles, etc., 
will be relatively better than gen- 
eral demand through at least the 
early part of 1940. 

Banks and insurance companies, 
penalized to some extent in this 
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ON THE DARK SIDE: Low prices for farm products, accompanied 
by the uncertainties of a presidential election, seem likely to have 
a depressing effect on sales, especially in the rural and small- 
town markets. However, the presidential elections of 1936 did 
not interrupt the recovery trends of that year so it seerms reason- 
able to suppose they should not interfere with recovery in 1940 





ON THE DARK SIDE: The ever-present danger of a war in 
Europe assuming dimensions that will stifle our foreign trade 
and precipitate a world-wide economic disturbance. On the other 
hand, if the neutrality law is revised it might result in a minor 
boom inthe war materials industries such as we experienced in 1916 
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recovery by low interest rates, will 
not be the only industries with spe- 
cial hurdles to vault. Railroads 
have been conspicuously in the 
handicapped class for a number of 
years. The continued unwillingness 
of bondholders, management, labor, 
and government to propose or ac- 
cept heroic curative measures have 
consigned this industry to the dog 
house for at least another year. 
Recent speculative accumulations 
of railroad bonds by big invest- 
ment trusts and some insurance 
companies have added to the “in- 
stitutional” interest in the roads, 
hence have probably increased the 
ultimate resistance to the rational 
scaling down of irrational capital 
structures. The outlook for the 
railroad equipment industry will 
probably be less auspicious than 
the average, along with the rail- 
roads. 

Petroleum is another industry 
which does not promise to share 
fully in the early stages of the 
current recovery—for the lack of 
courageous curative treatment—in 
this case, the fact that production 


control has not been moved into 
federal hands and is almost calami- 
tously on a state-wide basis. 

The cotton industry continues 
to suffer from the dual impact of 
(a) new synthetic competitive 
fibres, and (b) the decision of 
highly nationalistic governments to 
make themselves independent of 
oversea sources of textile neces- 
sities. 

In high contrast with the above, 
is quite a long list of industries 
which are favored by the peculiar 
trends of present type recovery. 
The chemical industry stands close 
to the front among those favored. 
Science seems to be blossoming 
with particular ease on the chemi- 
cal front in these days. In addi- 
tion, many of the impediments to 
international trade have offered 
bounties to the chemical companies 
for substitute materials. The 
chemical industry has also been 
peculiarly able to answer the 
prayers of production management 
in many other fields for such things 
as more durable surfaces, more 
durable colors, materials easier to 


process, greater strength and add- 
edsafety factorsin materials. Thus, 
the chemicals are currently making 
rapid strides from their previously 
experimental and auxiliary status. 
They are literally taking over 
large sectors of other industries. 
Thus, we find them encroaching on 
the metals through alloy develop 
ment, and plastics. They are get 
ting heavy volume and profits from 
formerly monopolized by 
varnishes—through 


areas 
paints and 
creating surfaces that do not re 
quire such attention. 

How extensively the chemicals 
have been taking over the textile 
industry is already better known, 
but the fact that world rayon out 
put increased 50 per cent from 
1937 to 1938, while in the United 
States it was held to a horizontal 
progress by recession influences, in 
dicates how we may still be under 
estimating the pace of change in 
this field and what it means in the 
shifting of business from former 
lines to the chemicals. 

Building construction has al- 


ready been (Continued on page 48) 
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First Returns from the Dartnell Poll 
of 100,000 Business Taxpayers 


BUSINESS LOOKS AT ITS 
TAX BILL AND GROANS 


N LINE with the suggestion 

made in AMERICAN BusINEss 
last month that the views of busi- 
ness men should be sought by the 
administration before it undertook 
to draft the 1940 Revenue Act 
Law, Acting Secretary Hanes of 
the Treasury has issued a general 
letter to a number of big business 
leaders asking for their ideas and 
offering to arrange an appoint- 
ment with the House Ways and 
Means Committee so they can get 
their views before this body which 
will begin hearings on November 1. 

This is the first time, so far as 
we know, when the present ad- 
ministration has ever made a real 
effort to get the opinion of busi- 
ness leaders on any tax revision 
program. It is, therefore, important 
that business accept this oppor- 
tunity, because there is probably 
nothing which will have more effect 
on the trend of business during the 
next ten years than what is done 
about business taxes next year. 
Even should the present Demo- 
cratic Congress get cold feet on 
passing a helpful tax bill on the 
eve of a national election, the busi- 
ness viewpoint will at least be on 
record, and will be available for 
the next Congress. Any business 
endorsed program of tax revision 
will necessarily take several years 
to legislate into existence. 

To that end, American Bust- 
NEss has undertaken, as announced 
last month, a nation-wide poll of 
100,000 business executives in an 
effort to come to some definite con- 
clusion as to what should be done 
about taxes. Most business men 
want taxes reduced through the 
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HOW THE FIRST 1,000 VOTED 





Do you think present taxes are retarding 
recovery? 

Would you employ more people if taxes 
were reduced? 


Do you favor broadening the income tax 
base? 


Does the work of making tax returns 
cost too much? 


Do you favor a National Sales Tax in 
lieu of present nuisance taxes? 


Would permitting cost of new equipment 
to be deducted from first year’s gross 
income stimulate business? 





No MAYBE 


| 


Oo Oo, 
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Executives want tax record-keeping simplified ; a federal 
sales tax to balance the budget, and a change in the 


corporation income tax to permit charging the cost of 
new equipment against the current year’s operations, 
instead of spreading it over the life of the equipment 





curtailment of government spend- 
ing. At the same time, however, it 
must be recognized that disturbed 
world conditions make it imprac- 
tical to reduce federal expenses 
greatly, regardless of which party 
wins the 1940 elections. But sooner 
or later a way must be found to 
balance the federal budget, and 
that will mean a tax load of about 
double the present bill business is 
asked to pay. The object of our 


poll, therefore, is to get an ex- 
pression from business men as to 
think the 
revenue could be raised 


required 
without 
putting an overload on the smaller 


how they 


and medium-sized business, which 
already has its back to the wall. 
The following questions are being 
asked by a staff of poll takers and 
through the mail: 


1. Do you believe the present tax load 
which is being (Continued on page 46) 
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An idle plant, eight hundred workers out of jobs, merchants’ business off, tax bills unpaid—then Kenosha went into action 


How Kenosha Saved a $20,000 Payroll 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


EBRUARY 25, 1938, the Allen- 

A Company, nationally-known 
hosiery manufacturer at Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, announced that the 
plant would shut down, and that 
the company would cease the 
manufacture of seamless and full 
fashioned hosiery in Kenosha, con- 
fining its business to the manufac- 
ture of underwear, half hose, and 
swimming suits in its Bennington, 
Vermont, plant. 

This meant that more than eight 
hundred Kenosha employees would 
be without jobs. The reason for 
abandoning the big, well-equipped, 
modern plant was that a labor 
strife some years back had devel- 
oped a condition which made it 
difficult to produce and sell Allen- 
A hosiery profitably. While the 
immediate reason for shutting 
down the plant was not labor diffi- 
culties, the long period of unprofit- 
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able operation began with the 
labor strife about ten years before. 

When word went around Keno- 
sha about the plant’s closing, the 
entire town was aroused. A weekly 
payroll loss of $20,000 to $25,000 
in a town the size of Kenosha 
means a big drop in retail sales, 
unpaid rentals, unpaid taxes, and 
a tremendous increase in the al- 
ready burdensome relief load, plus 
hundreds of individual tragedies. 

Four executives of the union 
began promoting the idea that the 
citizens of Kenosha buy the plant 
and operate it. Then someone sug- 
gested that the RFC be ap- 
proached for a loan to buy the 
plant. When a volunteer committee 
from Kenosha approached the 
Chicago office of the RFC, it was 
turned down cold on the grounds 
that the RFC did not or could not 
loan money to buy plants. Then, 





with the cooperation of Governo: 
LaFollette and Senator LaFo! 
lette, R. S. Kingsley of Kenosha 
News, and R. P. Cavanagh, a K« 
nosha attorney, went to Washing 
ton at their own expense. 

They were partially successful 
The RFC agreed to send engineers 
to Kenosha and investigate th 
plant, the equipment, the possib) 
sales opportunities for the prod 
uct. This was on April 5, 1938 
The RFC’s opinion coincided wit 
a previous report from a textil 
engineer who had been engaged t: 
prepare a report on the propert\ 

There were many “if’s.” If tl 
RFC could be assured of comp 
tent management, if it could | 
assured of sales outlets for t! 
product, if the citizens would rai 
a large fund to put into the bus 
ness, something might be do 
There is no room here to det 
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all the negotiations, but after 
many a telegram and long distance 
call, and not a few meetings, the 
RFC proposal boiled down to this: 

The RFC would advance $400,- 
000 if the former employees and 
citizens would raise $150,000, find 
a competent management, and an 
outlet for the product. The Allen- 
A Company wanted $500,000 cash 
for the plant and equipment, on 
which appraisals had placed a 
value of more than $1,000,000. 

Ralph Cooper, head of Coopers, 
Inc., famous knitting mill, which 
is just across the street from the 
Allen-A factory, had been active 
in all the preliminary work, and 
at this point he contacted the Tex- 
tile Banking Company in New 
York to ascertain whether it would 
be interested in factoring the ac- 
count when, as, and if there were 
sales to factor. He also asked this 
company to aid in finding a com- 
petent man to manage the busi- 
ness. Textile Banking got in touch 
with Richard Edge, a well-known 
southern hosiery mill executive, 
who finally was persuaded to ac- 
cept the management of the pro- 
posed company. 

With the assurance of money 
from the RFC, a man to run the 
business, arrangements made for 
factoring the output and for sell- 
ing representation, it began to look 
as if the mill could be reopened. A 
drive was begun to raise money in 
Kenosha. There were a committee 
of former employees and a commit- 
tee of business men formed to 
solicit pledges. Every business man 
who volunteered to work was given 
two former employees to go with 
him and help him. Work as they 
did, the committees and volunteer 
workers found tough going. There 
was little loose money in Kenosha. 
Other plants had been on short 
shifts ; layoffs were the rule rather 
than the exception. Former work- 
ers of Allen-A not only canvassed 
every business man and individual 
in Kenosha; they mortgaged their 
homes, their furniture, their auto- 
mobiles, and even borrowed money 


from loan (Continued on page 50) 
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Ralph Kingsley, publisher of the Kenosha ‘‘News’’; Elmer Pedley, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Richard P. Cavanagh, talk over the situation 


Local merchants and townspeople were induced by canvassers to subscribe to 
more than $100,000 of common stock to meet requirements for an RFC loan 
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Under the management of Richard Edge, six hundred employees are now spend- 
ing pay checks regularly and the business is being operated profitably again 









SHOULD NEW SALESMEN|I 
Yoh Scaygh, =, mocuitn, vente 


Oil Corporation; L. R. Maxwell, Food Sales Manager, 








AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT 


Since in most organizations 
20 per cent of the salesmen 
produce 80 per cent of the 
business, the aim of manage- 
ment should be to impart the 
methods and skill of that top 
group to the less successful. 

You cannot impart skill by 
giving salesmen books to read, 
you have to show them how to 
handle sales situations by 
actual field demonstrations. 

The way a successful sales- 
man handles objections is 
more important than _ the 
words alone, and a new sales- 
man must see how the older 
men do it before he can apply 
the principle. 

By having a new man actu- 
ally observe the methods of 
several top salesmen, he builds 
up his own confidence that the 
product can be sold easily if 
the right methods are fol- 
lowed. 

It is like learning to play 
golf; you can tell a man how 
to hit a ball until you are 
hoarse. It is the actual prac- 
tice he gets hitting it that 
counts. 
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Standard Brands, Inc. 


MPROVING business is causing 

many companies to add more 
salesmen to their force. How best 
to train these new men so that they 
can be put into profitable produc- 
tion quickly with the least effort 
and expense is, therefore, a prob- 
lem of timely interest to all sales 
managers. 

This problem was given a thor- 
ough going-over at a debate be- 
tween the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club and the Sales Managers 
Association of Milwaukee a few 
months ago. Two sales managers 
from the Chicago group took the 
affirmative of the argument and 
summed up the reasons why they 
believed best results could be ob- 
tained by teaming up new men with 
older salesmen, so that they could 
actually come to grips with con- 
ditions as they were in their ter- 
ritory. Another team of sales man- 
agers from Milwaukee took the 
other side of the argument and ad- 
vanced their reasons against team- 
ing up new salesmen with older 
men. They favored a more formal 
training which would utilize group 
discussions, conferences with the 
sales manager, slide films, and 
other training devices. 


Both sides brought out points’ 


well worthy of consideration. How- 
ever, as the referee, Paul O. Ferrel, 
vice president of the Indianapolis 
Sales Executives Council, pointed 
out in his summary, “It is difficult 
to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rules which would apply to all sales 
organizations. There are some 
older salesmen who have a knack 
of teaching successful methods to 
younger men. Any sales organiza- 
tion fortunate enough to have men 











of that type should certainly 
utilize their talents. Again, not all 
companies employ new salesmen in 
groups large enough to permit 
conference training. Very often 
teaming the new men up with 
older salesmen is the only way a 
concern has to train new men at 
all. But,” Mr. Ferrel declared, 
“if an old salesman is required to 
spend his time training new men, 
he should be given extra compen- 
sation for the time thus spent. Too 
often salesmen are asked to take 
younger men with them on their 
territory at a considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice. In such a case you 
could not blame the older salesman 
for doing a half-hearted job.” 

Another point that came out of 
the discussion was that sales man- 
agers on the negative side of the 
debate had greatly magnified the 
danger of a new man learning the 
bad habits of an older man. “A 
habit,” the referee ruled, “is some- 
thing that a man acquires by him- 
self, it is not something we learn 
from others. Seldom,” he said, 
“do younger men pick up bad sell- 
ing habits just by watching one 
man in action. Being human they 
are critical of the older man’s 
methods and are more likely than 
not to figure out for themselves the 
good points about the older sales- 
man’s technique, and discard the 
bad points. The sales manager, 
knowing the methods of the older 
men, can very easily put the new 
man on guard against any bad 
habits the older one is likely to 
have.” 

One danger in using older sales- 
men to train new ones brought out 
during this discussion was the ef 
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N BE TRAINED BY OLD ONES? 


Ne. Says John R. Warner, Vice Presi- 


dent, Milwaukee Western Fuel 
Company; Wayne Westphal, Milwaukee Manager, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


fect on the salesman if the older 
man struck hard sledding while 
they were out together. This dan- 
ger is especially acute if the sales 
manager oversells the older man: 
“Now I want you to go out with 
one of the best salesmen we have 
in the organization. He has been 
with us fifteen years, and if he 
can’t sell them, nobody can.” So 
the new salesman goes out with the 
older man. They make several calls 
without any orders. The new man 
says to himself : “I made a mistake. 
I thought this deal would be easy 
to sell, but if the best man in the 
organization can’t get one order in 
three days, what chance will I 
have? I’m going to quit.” 

The best approach to this prob- 
lem of training men seemingly is to 
give the new salesman a good foun- 
dation training in the stockroom, 
or office, or what have you. Give 
him a month or so to get his feet 
on the ground. If it is possible to 
put a small group of men through 
the mill together, so much the bet- 
ter. Let them supplement their 
actual work in the stockroom with 
brief meetings. Have one of the 
executives give them information 
about the business and its policies. 
Then when they have absorbed 
that information, assign them to a 
sales territory and, if it can be ar- 
ranged, have an older salesman or 
a sales manager, who is enthusias- 
tic and effective, work the terri- 
tory fine. In that way the new 
salesman gets a chance to see the 
principles in action. He comes to 
grips with the actual situations. 
He builds up confidence in himself 
by actually seeing the product 
bought by real buyers. He knows 
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it can be done, and being human 
he figures that what another sales- 
man can do, he can do. 

It was the consensus of opinion 
at the meetings held by these sales 
managers to discuss the best way 
of training new salesmen, that too 
much effort is being expended 
“stuffing” salesmen with precon- 
ceived ideas. For many years the 
accepted practice was to have new 
salesmen spend several days listen- 
ing to executives tell them what 
to do. All too often the salesmen 
remembered very little of what was 
told to them in this way. Another 
popular training device of a dec- 
ade ago was to give them an arm- 
ful of training literature, sales 
manuals and the like, and require 
them to study it thoroughly before 
they started out to sell. 

The method of training sales- 
men today is to put less emphasis 
on methods and sales talk, and 
strive to help the men to think. 
One company, for example, has dis- 
continued what it calls centralized 
training entirely, and employs a 
special assistant sales manager to 
work with the new salesmen in the 
field. He does not attempt to do 
the selling for the new men, or to 
drill any preconceived selling meth- 
ods into them. Rather, he is there 
as an observer, and is as much in- 
terested in learning from the new 
men as they are in learning from 
him. In that way he is able to 
build up a salesman’s confidence in 
himself, and by skillful leading 
builds up the success qualities 
which are individual to each man, 
and helps the salesman to capi- 
talize his natural qualities more 


fully. 





NEGATIVE ARGUMENT 


Old salesmen acquire a lot 
of “tricks” and “habits” about 
which it is better that a new 
salesman know nothing. 

Old salesmen follow no defi- 
nite plan in training new men 
—they are more apt to confuse 
a man than to help him. 

Old salesmen are not teach- 
ers, and do not understand 
how to impart what they know 
to other salesmen. 

Generally speaking, old 
salesmen are not good ex- 
ponents of company policy— 
all have pet ideas about what 
the company does wrong. 

Old salesmen are not likely 
to spend any more time than 
necessary on training a new 
man, for fear the new man 
might show them up. 


Old salesmen know all the // 


answers, or think they do, and 
kill off any individuality the 
new man might have and 
undermine his confidence in 
himself as a salesman. 

And finally, old salesmen 
like to show off before new 
men and for that reason sel- 
dom teach the best way to sell. 
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The front entrance to the 
office of the Dow Chem- 
ical Company in Midland, 
Michigan. Midland is 
proud of the Dow plant 
which was designed by 
Alden B. Dow for the com- 
pany. A distinctive en- 
trance serves as a central 
theme for the landscaping 


By placing the plant well 
back from the street, the 
Exact Weight Scale Com- 
pany, of Ohio, is able to 
set it off with a beautiful 
lawn which is the envy of 
Columbus business men 
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Making 
Q 
Plant 
a Thing 
of Beauty 


The Chicago World’s Fair 
did much to start busi- 
ness men thinking about 


streamlining their plants; 
will the San Francisco 
Fair turn their thoughts 
now toward landscaping 
their grounds as well? 
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Sidney, Ohio, is proud of the new office 
and factory of the Monarch Machine 
Tool Company with its entrance panel 
of old-rose colored Belgian glass blocks, 
set in a stainless steel frame, with two 
graceful cedars on guard at the doorway. 
Again the doorway makes the plant 


These waterfalls, built at acost of $20,000, 
are a part of the Memorial Garden on 
the grounds of the Olson Rug Company 
in Chicago. It is said to be the largest 
rockgarden in America, with three water- 
falls requiring over 1,000 gallons of water 
a minute. It is just below, and adjoin- 
ing the modern, up-to-date Olson plant 


The famous rock garden and lily pool on 
the grounds of the Marshall Canning 
Company at Waverly, Iowa. The steps at 
the right lead to the company’s offices 


One of the most talked-of plants in . 
America is that of the Gruen Watch aia - 
Makers Guild at Time Hill, Cincinnati. (mute jai. i 
Not only is the plant itself a thing of ie ein ay. iJ 
beauty, but the landscaping is most dis- 

tinctive and unusual. This attractive 

plant, done in the Swiss manner, has 

won a host of friends for Gruen the 

world over. And it should, for people feel 

kindly toward a business that is com- 

munity conscious as well as efficient 


I I EE 
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HE committee to plan the club’s 

annual golf tournament was dis- 
cussing what could be done to have 
some fun. “I'll tell you,” said the 
chairman, “let’s put up a prize 
for the longest drive off the first 
tee. We'll get a caddy with a 
flock of numbered flags, and after 
each foursome drives we will mark 
where the balls dropped with flags 
bearing the players’ number. It will 
be more fun than a circus. The 
next poor sap will look out over 
the fairway and see all the flags 
marking the other fellow’s drive, 
and will do his damnedest to out- 
drive them. The more he presses, 
the more certain he is to muff the 
drive, and the more fun we will 
have kidding him.” And they did. 

In letter writing, stop pressing 
—relax. Don’t try to be so darned 
spectacular in what you say. 
Strive for rugged simplicity, re- 
membering the first duty of a man 
who writes anything is to make it 
easy for the reader to understand 
him. Don’t make a circus out of 
your vocabulary. 

Arthur Brisbane had this rule 
in his office: “Anybody who writes 
an editorial for me must write it 
so that a twelve-year-old boy will 
understand every word of it. You 
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SEVEN THINGS A LETTER 
NEEDS TO GIVE IT “OOMPH" 


BY JAY JANKOWSKY 


Mills-Wolf Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Every business, like every individual, has a personality 
all its own. Just as your friends think of you as being 
a ‘“‘swell guy”’ or a ‘‘flat tire,’’ so those who do busi- 
ness with your company think of it. A business per. 
sonality is made by letters. Towrite better letters (1) Be 
natural, (2) stop pressing, (3) be interesting, (4) be hon- 
est, (5) be natural, (6) get the YOU angle, (7) be friendly. 





can do this by using short words. 
You don’t gain any punch in your 
copy by using big words when little 
ones will do the job just as well.” 

Abraham Lincoln was pretty 
good at writing copy, wasn’t he? 
His Gettysburg Address is as good 
as anything ever written by an 
American. Did you ever analyze 
it? It’s a great lesson for sales 
executives and copy writers. Why? 

Because there are only two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven words in it. 
It went straight to the point. 

Of the entire two hundred and 
sixty-seven words, 80 per cent or 
one hundred and ninety-six of them 
are one syllable. “Fourscore and 
seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a 
new nation... .” 

Of the remaining words, fifty- 
two of them have only two sylla- 
bles. Only twenty words in the en- 
tire Gettysburg Address have more 
than two syllables. It carries a 
wallop because it has rugged sim- 
plicity. 

Do you want to hear one that 
does just the opposite? Listen to 
this one sentence. It was a letter 
“Cy” Frailey reports as being re- 
ceived by the biggest grain buyer 
in St. Louis: 


“From conversations with ou: 
clients in diversified lines of busi 
ness, we have assimilated the im 
pression that cautious buying has 
reduced existing inventories to th« 
point that its replacement cannot 
long be deferred and that the en 
hancement of grain accumulations 
has corrected conditions in terri 
tories of the commonwealth wher 
for an extensive period buying 
power has been greatly restricted 
and the restoration which is about 
to be reflected in trade activity.” 

What was the writer trying to 
say? “Things are getting better 
Now is the time to buy. Now is thy 
time to get into the market.” He 
ruined all chances of making him 
self understood by hauling out all 
the big words he knew and putting 
them into one sentence. 

Here’s a letter from a lawyer 
in Wisconsin. Lawyers are well- 
educated men. They go to a uni- 
versity for six years. Most of them 
speak. Speech, both oral and writ- 
ten, is necessary in their profes 
sion. It is their bread and butter. 
You would think a lawyer woul: 
know how to write to the point 
to make himself easily understood. 
Here is a letter—word for word as 
it was written. 
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Dear Mr. Black: 


In checking over our ledgers I was surprised to find 
that your purchases from our store have been steadily 
declining. 


We always did our best to give you the kind of ser- 
vice you are entitled to expect from a store like 
ours, and had always supposed that you were satis-— 
fied. 


Yet . .. . you have stopped buying! 


If it is our fault, Mr. Black, I would greatly appre- 
ciate knowing just what we did to lose your business. 


Naturally, as an old customer, we want to hold your 
good-will and friendship. An early reply would be 
appreciated so that we can make amends for whatever 


home Mrs. Coolidge questioned 
him: “What was the sermon 
about ?” 

“Sin,” replied Coolidge with his 
usual brevity. 

“What did he say about it?” 

“He was against it.” 

No man ever lived who used 
brevity to better advantage than 
Coolidge. You recall, don’t you, his 
reply when asked by newspaper 
men if he intended to go to Europe 
to discuss the settlement of the 
debts owed the United States by 
the allied powers? He answered 
briefly, “They hired the money 
over here, didn’t they?” 

But sometimes you can be sim- 
ple but too brief in stating facts. 
Listen to this credit receipt letter 


we have done. 
from the owner of a store. He 


wrote it at the request of the 
town’s notorious deadbeat from 
whom he had finally received the 
payment in full for his account: 
“To Whom It May Concern: 
Greetings. All men know by these 











This letter to an old customer who had stopped buying is typical of the run-of- 
the-paper letters that business men write in the hope of winning them back. It 
might bring some replies, but would it bring back as many as the one below? presents, habeas corpus and nux 





“I sincerely regret to advise 
that I do not feel I am in just at 
the present a position at the pres- Dear Mr. Black: 
ent time to make you the report 
as to the enclosed for certain 
reasons at the present time. How- 
ever it may be at some future time 
that I may be a position to make 
such a report, and as aforesaid, I 
regret just at the present time 
that I really do not feel in position 
to give you at the present time the 
requested information which I 
would prefer for certain reasons 
which I would prefer not to state 


A sweet young girl graduate was trying to figure out 
her college schedule, as her boy friend strolled up 
to sit beside her on the swing. 


"Oh, dear," she complained, "I just can't adjust my 
curriculun." 


"Don't mind, honey, it doesn't show anyway." 


We don't know much about "college curriculums" as 
our efforts are devoted solely to distributing the 
finest products available at the most advantageous 
prices to our customers. 


But when our "curriculum" is out of adjustment in not 
serving you, it does show that we have failed to meet 


just at the present time.” 

You know what his trouble is, 
don’t you? Not so much big words. 
He has several sentences, not long 
sentences, but he is similar to the 
babbling brook, he runs on forever 
and ever. He repeats and repeats 
and repeats. 

Calvin Coolidge never did. He 
was known for his brevity. 

One Sunday he went to church 





your expectations in some way. 


And it concerns us greatly, in not having a valuable 
patron, such as yourself, again on the active side of 
the ledger. 


For your account is as good as ever, just waiting to 
be used. 


May we have the pleasure of welcoming you back again, 
real soon? 








This letter was sent to 711 inactive accounts. It was the means of putting 286 of 
ini hi Wh | them back on the books. Most of the people who received the letter had not been 
“ccompany him. en ne came in the store for months. In thirty days, their purchases amounted to $4,012.92 


alone, his wife feeling unable to 
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vomica, that Bill Bender don’t owe 
this firm nothin’ and ain’t going 
to. So there!” 

Another virtue in good letter 
writing is to be interesting. No one 
is particularly interested in a let- 
ter when he opens it. His interest 
must be gained at the beginning. 
The reader must be taken by the 
hand and led through the course of 
the letter, step by step, so that he 
never wants to turn aside. but govs 
right along with you. He is ab- 
sorbed in what you are saying be- 
cause he is interested, and gradu- 
ally that interest becomes desire. 
Then, all of a sudden, you pop 
the question: “Well, how about it, 
don’t you want it?” And if you 
have done a good job the reader 
says: “Yes, I want it.” And he 
buys. Every man is interesting— 
the trouble lies in getting that in- 
dividual to put his or her per- 
sonality on paper. 

The spirit of friendliness is re- 
flected in a man’s voice. So too can 
it be reflected in your letter writ- 
ing if you write as you speak. But 
the spirit of friendliness isn’t like 
a water faucet. It has got to be 








inside of you. You can never write 
good letters unless you like people, 
unless you have tolerance in your 
heart, and sympathy and under- 
standing and a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. If you are what is 
vulgarly called a sour-puss, then 
your letters will be sour and you 
know it. 

The Supreme Court says that 
good-will is the disposition of the 
customer to return to the place 
where he has been well served. That 
ought to be a motto hanging in 
every business institution. 

Another particularly important 
thing about a good letter is to get 
the YOU angle. Many of you, in 
conducting your business, have 
what is known as charge accounts. 
Any business that has charge ac- 
counts is bound to have inactive 
accounts ; that is, those people who 
drifted 
longer customers. 

Why do they drift away? Inat- 
tention How often 
have you ever written a letter to 


have away and are no 


oftentimes. 


your good accounts thanking them 
for the way in which they have 
paid their bills promptly? 














How often have you written cus 
tomers thanking them for thei 
business, month in and month out 
—or do you take it for granted? 
Do you feel just because they hav. 
been kind enough to favor you wit! 
business in the past they are ob 
ligated to continue to do so? 
When you 
activity performed by a custome) 


notice some civi 
or an article in the newspaper pe: 
taining to him, do you write him ; 
letter? 

And when customers drift away 
what do you do? Do you know thi 
is one of the most neglected phas: 
of modern merchandising? 

You have customers; you hay 
prospects. You can make it easic 
for your salesmen by contactiny 
your prospects and customers b 
mail their 
member this: Every customer yo 
pros pec 
fighting 
every day to try to get that cus 


before arrival. Ri 


have is someone’s else 
—your competitor is 
tomer away from you. If you don’ 
see that customer often, or if you: 
salesman doesn’t see him often, why 
not write him a letter on regular! 
scheduled, planned events? 





A “ROUND-UP” LETTER FOR OCTOBER COLLECTIONS 






hcg is the month when 
farmers begin to get cash from 
their crops and pay off some of 
their debts. The farmer pays the 
merchants, the merchants pay the 
wholesalers, and the wholesalers 
pay the manufacturers. Hence, it 
is a good month to put on a collee- 
tion drive—because, as every busi- 
ness man knows, “the squeaking 
wheel gets the grease.” 

One company makes it a prac- 
tice to hold a Fall Round-Up every 
year at this season. It is an event 
of importance throughout the or- 
ganization. Not only the credit 
men, but the salesmen take part in 
the campaign. Prizes are awarded 
up” the 
largest number of past-due ac- 
The credit 


to those who “round 


counts. men write a 
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letter to all the “slow” customers 
on the books, 


round-up letterhead with which is 


using a_ special 
enclosed a miniature lasso. 

The letter accompanying the 
lasso explains the company is stag- 
ing its annual Round-Up and that 
the writer is out to win one of the 
prizes, The writer makes a_per- 
sonal appeal in an effort to get 
the account settled before the last 
day of the Round-Up. Here is the 
letter one credit man used which 
worked very well for him, although 
it might not be just the thing to 
send to a customer who was not 
personally known to the man who 
signed it: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

These are exciting days here at the 

“Bar H” plant 








We are holding our annual Roun 
Up, and all the fellows in the credit « 
partment and most of our salesmen are 
out to see how many past-due accounts 
each can “rope” before November | 


The Boss of Bar H has hung up 
prize for the man who makes the best 


showing, and I am out to win it. But I 
need your help. 

You know that old account of yours 
for $356.76. Well, it is on my list, and 
since business has shown quite a_ nice 
pick-up this fall, I am wondering if you 
could arrange to let me have a check 


to get it off our books this week? 


I know you plan to take care of t 
account soon anyway, so if you could ve 
a check off by September 16, it would | 
a big favor to me personally and wor 
put me out in front of the other fello: 


/ 


As a reminder, I’m sending you 
under-nourished lasso. Will you kee) it 
before you as a reminder that I need 
help? Perhaps some of these days I 
return the favor. 


Thank you very much. 
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GVERY now and then every 

business manager gets a 
‘ase of the jitters and says, 
‘We will not spend another 
dime for new equipment. We 
will just have to get along 
with what we have.” This is 
perfectly natural. It happens 
to all of us at times. But what 
it really costs would often pay 
for all the new equipment any 
office needs. 


Take the case of a growing 
insurance office. For years it 


had been necessary to hold 
from ten to fifteen filing de- 
partment girls for overtime 
three nights a week, and some- 
times five. 

Even then with this sched- 
ule, it was a standing joke 
around the office that the filine 
department was always behind 
with its work. Claims were 
held up while the overworked 
filing department fought with 
obsolete equipment to keep its 
head above the avalanche of 
papers that descended upon it 
daily. Adjustments were de- 
aved, and the time of high- 
priced underwriters and claim 
men was frittered away while 
the filing department searched 
and searched. 

Then somebody got busy 
und began listening to sales- 
men with filing equipment to 
sell and ideas to give away. 
The filing department was 
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One Way to 
End Overtime 
Headaches 


moved away from a floor filled 
with noisy machines and a 
constant stream of visitors. It 
was given a wing of the build- 
ing all to itself. New, modern, 
speed equipment was installed. 
Day after day the department 
began to give better service! 
Out from under the mountains 
of papers the department 
climbed, smiling and happy. 
Smiles replaced frowns, and 
steady. confident workers 
stopped making the thousands 
of mistakes which had_ re- 
sulted from frazzled nerves. 

Today overtime in this de- 
partment is unknown. With a 
tremendous increase in_busi- 
ness thirty-eight girls now do 
more work faster, more ac- 
curately, than forty-two girls 
once did the job. They credit 
all this improved service and 
lower cost to modernized 
equipment methods. 

Some people might object 
to a company doing anything 


during a period of wide unem- 
ployment to save labor. ‘They 
might consider it anti-social. 
They might think that in such 
times as these management 
should try to make jobs for 
people, rather than to intro- 
duce methods or install equip- 
ment which would save labor. 

But that theory won't hold 
much water. In this particular 
case, these girls who had been 
employed on the files were 
transferred to another depart- 
ment of the business. And that 
is What usually happens in any 
business which is on its toes 
seeking ways to get costs 
down. 

Why? Because it is self- 
evident that when a company 
gets its costs down, and is 
smart enough to pass the sav- 
ing along to its customers in 
the form of lower prices, it 
widens the markets for its 
products or services. Take the 
automobile business. Look 
how the demand for auto- 
mobiles has increased as prices 
have been reduced and im- 
provements added. It is the 
same in nearly every business. 
So it must follow that when 
management is able to reduce 
its costs of production or ad- 
ministration, through the use 
of modern, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, it makes new jobs for 
many people.—E. W. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
ELECTRIC BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 


Weekly Working Plan 


Week beginning 
Salesman. : é. : 


Calls Planned 


HE need for closer supervision 

of sales effort has resulted in a 
number of companies completely 
revising their system for control- 
ling salesmen. Sales executives are 
finding too large a portion of the 
time they have available for super- 
vising salesmen is wasted working 
on small and unimportant ac- 
counts, or on “fringe” prospects. 
The International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, of New York, 
with sales offices in nearly all im- 
portant cities, has developed what 
it calls “the hot sheet” plan of 
territory control. This greatly 
simplifies the problem of following 
through on what the salesmen are 
doing. 

Briefly, the plan singles out the 
“hot” prospects from the “run of 
mine” calls, and through a series 
of blanks these preferred names 
are kept before both the salesman 
and his manager. The system re- 
quires each salesman to make out a 
weekly working plan for his terri- 
tory. It provides him with a blue- 
print of the work he intends to do 
next week, the people he will sell 
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Additional Calls 


Every salesman is required to plan carefully the next week’s work in advance and discuss it with his district manager 
or supervisor. He may have to deviate from the plan, but at least he has a plan to give direction to his efforts 


A Follow-Through System for 


and the probable volume of busi- 
ness he will secure in each instance. 
This working plan is discussed 
with and checked by his manager. 

Now, of course, very few of the 
salesmen will close all the busi- 
ness they have planned to get, but 
the management believes it is high- 
ly important that the salesman set 
a definite mark at which to shoot, 
not only a goal in total volume 
(points), but a goal in contacts 
and call-backs as well. 

The follow-through part of the 
IBM system hinges on the sales- 
man’s daily activity report, which 
is checked against his working 
plan for the week. Thus, the man- 
ager knows how closely the sales- 
man is following his plan and how 
much success he is having. When 
the daily reports are received, a 
typist takes off the essential infor- 
mation about each prospect on 
perforated strips of gummed 
paper, which are stuck on the file 
card for that prospect. These are 
historical cards which give the man- 
ager, or salesman, a call-by-call 
history of the sales effort. All calls 


on prospects which the salesman 
has reason to feel might be closed 
within ninety days go on the “hot 
sheet.” This is the focal point of 
the sales supervisory effort. A 
good manager keeps his copy of 
these “hot sheets” before him, en- 
abling him to follow closely the 
progress made by the salesman on 
these vital prospects. This has 
two effects: (1) It tends to con- 
centrate the salesman’s effort on 
“live” prospects, and (2) it en- 
ables the manager to keep in closer 
touch with those situations from 
which his office has the best chanc« 
for getting its needed sales volum 
each month. 

This system is popular with 
IBM salesmen because it places a 
larger share of the supervisor) 
burden on the salesman himself. Al! 
good salesmen agree they prefe: 
to be their own sales managers, and 
it is a fact that the best salesmen 
usually require the least super 
vision. Salesmen will cooperate it 
carrying through this plan for 
that reason. It sets up the ma 
chinery whereby they can check 
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WEEKLY ANALYSIS OF TERRITORY 


Submit Each Saturday Before 9:30 A. M. 


Put On Hot Sheet 


@. 


Take Off Hot Sheet 


Calls & Points for Last Week 


Surveys & Demonstrations Made During Week 


oO 20 
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On the back of the plan sheet (opposite) a form is provided for the salesman to analyze his week’s work, and to check his 
performance against the plan. The week’s work is discussed with the manager before 9:30 o’clock every Saturday morning 


up on themselves, yet the district 
manager has the necessary data to 
watch his over-all operation. He 
can, at all times, put his finger on 
the weak spots in his picture and 
throw the weight of his main effort 
behind those salesmen who need his 
help and those situations which 
will definitely affect the division 
quota-wise. 

While this particular system 
may not fit every kind of business, 
the feature that makes it news- 
worthy is the continuous list of 
“hot” prospects maintained jointly 
by the salesman and his manager. 
All salesmen, of course, have a “hot 
prospect” list of their own. 
Usually, it is in their head. This 
system gets the names onto paper, 
shows the probable volume of busi- 
ness from each prospect, and gives 
the salesman some idea of how 
closely he will come to making 
quota next month. It also enables 
the home office and the division 
manager to work closely with the 
man in the territory in helping to 
close the “hot” business before it 
has an opportunity to cool off. 
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DAILY ACTIVITY REPORT 
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ed ade? 
The salesman first makes out his daily reports in longhand. It is then checked by 
the manager. Next, the report for each call is typed off on perforated strips and 


pasted on the sales history card in the file. These cards are 8!4 x 11 inches 
in size and remain in the file until the prospect is either sold or is disposed of 











INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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HOT SHEET 








PEM ARKS 








Sales effort is concentrated on the most likely prospects by means of the ‘‘Hot 
Sheet.’ This is a running record of ‘‘deals’’ which the salesman figures he can 
close within ninety days. When a prospect shows special interest he goes on the 
Hot Sheet and remains there until he is sold or cools off. No prospect stays on 
the Hot Sheet for more than ninety days unless there is a very special reason 
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IS PROFIT-SHARING 
THE ANSWER? 





More than 25,000 requests for copies of the report by 
the research staff of the Senate sub-committee to 
study profit-sharing have been received in Washington. 
This demand has far exceeded the supply available. 
However, we understand that the report is being re- 
printed and all requests will be filled from the new 
edition now printing. To obtain a copy write to the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





BY EUGENE J. BENGE 


HE wide-spread publicity which 

has been given to profit-sharing 
as a result of the survey recently 
completed by a Senate sub-com- 
mittee has started thousands of 
business men thinking. They have 
sent to Washington for copies of 
the report and the voluminous 
testimony given at the Senate 
hearing and are trying to deter- 
mine just how practical profit- 
sharing is, and to what extent it 
would help them stabilize employ- 
ment, Opinion is sharply divided. 
The most enthusiastic advocates of 
profit-sharing regard the report 
as one of the most significant docu- 
ments in all times. They believe 
that it holds the answer to much 
that seems to be wrong with our 
present system of private enter- 
prise. It is the contention of this 
group that by spreading the bene- 
fits of the profit system in this 
way, the workers will be made to 
feel they have a stake in business 
initiative, and will develop an en- 
tirely new viewpoint toward co- 
operating with management. 

On the other hand, there is a 
group (and curiously enough, or- 
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ganized labor is to be found in this 
camp) which holds to the opposite 
view. This group believes that the 
risks of enterprise should be borne 
by capital and management, and 
that labor should not be asked to 
share the responsibility for suc- 
cessful management. They argue 
that the so-called profit-sharing 
system is in reality a profit and 
loss system, and it would result in 
a definite lowering of the wage 
level, the destruction of our pres- 
ent system of collective bargaining, 
enslave 


and tend to labor by 


making it too dependent 
management for its compensation. 


Because of this opposing view, 


upon 


the original thought advanced by 
the sponsors of nation-wide profit- 
sharing that it might be encour- 
aged by a far-reaching tax plan, 
has been discarded. But it is hoped 
that as a result of the data now 
available to industry through the 
report, an increasing number of 
concerns will adopt the recom- 
mended form of profit-sharing as 
a means of controlling labor un- 
rest, stabilizing employment, and 
stimulating the worker’s interest 


in the general welfare of the busi 
ness. Added interest has been given 
to this view by the fact that 
Senator Vandenberg, the “daddy” 
of the survey, is a leading candi- 
date for the presidency, and is 
bound to have a voice in the shap- 
ing of the Republican platform 
next year. There are many astute 
observers who believe that a profit- 
sharing plank will be found in the 
G.O.P. 


Vandenberg is nominated as_ the 


platform, especially if 
standard bearer. 

The viewpoint is that the capi- 
talistic system is essentially a 
profit system and that as the re- 
port states, “the safest way to 
protect the profit system .. . is 
to make . . . people conscious of 
what a ‘profit? means, how it is 
produced, upon what it depends, 
its inter-relations, and our mass 
dependence upon it.” 

The sub-committee’s interpreta 
tion of “profit-sharing” was a 
broad one, for it included virtually 
any return to the worker above a 
fair wage: pensions, bonuses, em 
ployee stock ownership, and wel 
fare activties, as well as a direct 
slice of net earnings. Through a 
questionnaire study, data were de 
veloped from 728 companies hav 
ing some form of profit-sharing 
These 
employ some 3,000,000 workers 
and pay them about $4,000,000,- 
000 annually. In 1937, 374 of 


these companies paid out in son 


with employees. concerns 


form of extra compensation, $136, 
000,000. These box car figures re 
veal the importance of companies 
which now utilize profit-sharing. 
Anticipating, and denying, th: 
oft-repeated statement that ther 
must be profits to share before a 
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HOW FIVE COMPANIES SHARE PROFITS: 


JOSELYN MANUFACTURING AND Scuprpty Company has money is invested in Sears Roebuck stock at market 


created a Trust Fund, to which employees of three price, which accrues dividends. In this way the fund 
years’ service pay 5 per cent of their wages. The com- accumulates, giving the employee several times the money 
pany contributes not less than 10 per cent of its earn- he invested. American Business, May 1937 
ings, but not more than four times the amount paid 

by employees. The fund is controlled by a trustee, acting ILG Execrraic Ventitating Company pays a yearly 


in cooperation with a committee of five members, three bonus to each employee—a specified percentage of the 


officers of the company and two employee members. At vearly salary. These bonuses are issued in the form of 
the age of 60, or for disability, the employee receives certificates which are not redeemable until fourteen 


his share. American Business, January 1939 months.after issuance and bear 3 per cent interest. An 


employee can borrow on these certificates, however. This 


Grorce A. Hormet Company pools all wages, salaries, gives the employee good interest, leaving the principal 


and profits. At the end of each year the fund is divided 


for 


company use. 


employees. 
SEARS, 


the company contributes 





ratio of 80 per cent to eligible employees and 20 per 


have received four weeks’ additional pay. The balance 


of the fund is divided 50-50 between 
American Business, February 1939 


R0EBUCK AND Company employees contribute 5 


5 per cent of its profits. This 


between employees and common stockholders using a 
cent to stockholders, up to the point where employees tive three months 
stockholders and net income increases 

of each employee results. As the income decreases below 


per cent of their salaries to a profit-sharing fund, and tive for all salaried employees whose base rates are 


over $118.75. 


WestincHovuse E.ecrric’s net income for any consecu 
determines the pay each employee 
receives for the next succeeding month. As the company’s 
increase an increase 


$600,000 a proportional decrease in base wages is effec 


American Business, December 19.38 


American Business, April 1938 


above $600,000, for each 360,000 


of 1 per cent in the base wage 








plan can be set up successfully, the 
report says, “Nor is profit-sharing 
restricted to companies already 
making a profit, as is popularly 
believed. The experience of vari- 
ous business concerns reveals that 
profit-sharing has been used to 
carry companies out of the red 
into the black by securing that 
measure of enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and contended efficiency which 
is a direct result of a belief on the 
part of the workers that they will 
not only be treated fairly by their 
employers, but that they have a 
material and pre-determined inter- 
est in the results of the efforts of 
both workers and management.” 

However, the report recognizes 
that profit-sharing is neither a 
substitute for good management, 
nor a panacea for all labor ai!- 
ments. “It would be folly,” the re- 
port states, “to assert that a 
profit-sharing plan without proper 
abso- 


management and_ without 


lute sincerity in administration 
would produce the favorable re- 


sults which have been found to 
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exist in such companies as Procter 
and Gamble, Eastman Kodak, 
Roebuck, Westinghouse, 
Joselyn, Nunn-Bush, Jewel Tea, 


hundred other com- 


Sears 


and several 
panies.” 
That the national loss incurred 
from strikes is stupendous is one 
of the dramatic highlights of the 
survey. For the five-year period, 
1933 to 1937 inclusive, the costs 
are estimated as: 
Strikers’ wage losses $ 345,800,000 
Employers’ overhead losses 554,700,000 
Value of orders tied up 1,922,000,000 
Local business losses 
in strike areas 358,800,000 
Total Loss to National 


Economy $7,113,800,000 


According to the committee 
findings, the ideal plan embraces 
a  “Profit-sharing-savings-retire- 
ment fund.” Its main provisions 
are: 

(1) Joint contributions—by the 
employees, a percentage of wages; 
by the company, a pre-determined 
share of net earnings. 


(2) Membership and participa- 


tion—a__ preliminary apprentice 
service of two or three years ; com- 
pulsory membership after that. 

(3) Apprenticeship bonus 
during the apprenticeship period, 
a bonus, preferably in preferred 
stock of the company, to be paid. 
If he becomes a full member, his 
stock bonus to be credited to his 
profit-sharing account. 

(4) Admimistration of fund 
by an advisory board of five, two 
to be elected by employees, two se- 
lected by the corporation, and the 
fifth to be the executive officer of 
the corporation who shall act as 
trustee. 

(5) Fund investment employ- 
ees’ contributions to be subject to 
the state laws applicable to invest- 
ment of trust funds, company con- 
tributions at the discretion of the 
advisory board, but in no case to 
be invested in common stock. 

(6) Retirement age—optional 
at sixty or sixty-five years; total 
disability construed as retirement. 

(7) Dismissal or voluntary 
withdrawal credit—an employee’s 


or 


af 





contributions to be returned with 
interest; plus 40, 50, or 60 per 
cent of the corporation contribu- 
tion credited to his account, with 
interest. 

(8) Dismissal of employees— 
protective features to prevent easy 
or arbitrary dismissal of em- 
ployees. 

(9) Integrity of fund—inde- 
pendent of the credit, solvency, or 
permanency of the corporation. 

(10) Life imsuwrance—coverage 
during the first six or seven years 
of membership, the death benefit 
decreasing each year as credits in 
the fund increase. 


(11) Health and accident in- 


surance—it is suggested that the 
expense for this coverage should 
be borne by the corporation. 

(12) Administration and hu- 
man relations program—adminis- 
tration of the employee-relations 
program by conscientious, friend- 
ly, and sympathetic executives. 

(13) Unemployment insurance 
—a portion of funds to be dis- 
bursed in case of unemployment 
emergency, to insure a member- 
employee a livable wage during 
periods of layoff. 

(14) Old age security—the 
amount credited to an employee to 
be paid him upon retirement or 
total disability, either as a lump 


sum or in annuity installments. 
It is believed by the committee 
that this plan encompasses a pen- 
sion system, a savings plan, a re- 
tirement fund, an incentive wage 
plan, a bonus system, and a merit 
system. It is designed, the com- 
mittee argues, to make capitalists 
of workers and hence to change 
their sentiment profits ; 
also to make labor a genuine part- 
ner in the industrial relationship. 
Other advantages claimed are in- 
centives to loyalty and labor sta- 
bility, elimination of the fear of 
old age by the worker, and elimi- 
nation of repeated bargaining by 
employees for higher wages. 


toward 





When Should Typewriters Be Traded Out? 


N INQUIRY directed to con- 

trollers of a number of com- 
panies using one hundred or more 
typewriters in their offices indicates 
a wide divergence of practice so 
far as replacing typewriters is 
concerned. The majority of com- 
panies queried follow the plan of 
waiting until a typewriter begins 
to show signs of old age and re- 
quires a disproportionate amount 
of upkeep before exchanging it for 
a new machine. Ralston Purina 
Company, of St. Louis, using 
about four hundred typewriters in 
its offices, reports that it used to 
follow the plan of trading all ma- 
chines out every three years, on 
the theory that such a policy in- 
sured a high standard of typewrit- 
ing throughout the organization. 
About a year and a half ago, Ral- 
ston switched over to the five-year 
plan, which contemplates using a 
new typewriter in the stenographic 
department for two years, then 
switching it to operators who use 
their typewriters only occasion- 
ally. It is used on light duty for 
three more years, and then, hav- 
ing completed a five-year term of 
duty, is traded for a new ma- 
chine. “While our five-year plan 
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has not been in operation long 
enough to give us a great deal of 


experience with it,” the manage- 
ment reports, “we feel from our 
experience thus far that it has 
been an economical change in 
policy.” 

The Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, using about 
two hundred and fifty typewriters, 
reports that no set rule is fol- 
lowed, but that a full-time service 
man is employed to keep the type- 
writers and other office appliances 
in repair. This employee of the 
company is supposed to check 
typewriters periodically. When he 
finds the alignment or general 
character of the work below stand- 
ard, or that a machine can no 
longer be profitably repaired, he 
recommends that it be traded out 
for a new machine. Whether or 
not his recommendation is acted 
upon by the management, depends 
upon the importance of the work 
the machine does and its age. 

Another group of controllers 
report they maintain careful rec- 
ords on each typewriter and that 
these records are used as a basis 
for deciding when it is profitable to 
trade machines out. This is the 


plan followed by the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, for example: 
“We have in use approximately 
four hundred typewriters and an 
additional sixty fan-fold machines,” 
the bank’s reports. 
“We keep these in repair by our 
Office Appliance Service Depart- 
ment. This department keeps a 
record showing the cost of servic- 


controller 


ing each machine. In connection 
with this record we set up a cost 
control figure, so that just as soon 
as the expense of keeping a type- 
writer running exceeds our control 
figure, it is traded out.” 

Other controllers question the 
wisdom of keeping typewriters be- 
yond the third year. It is the con- 
tention of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, in Camden, New Jersey, for 
instance, that the three-year trade- 
out plan eliminates the need for a 
service man, that you get far 
more production from _ typists 
operating new and up-to-date ma- 
chines, and that by trading all 
machines out every three years, 
the company gets the advantage of 
a highly favorable allowance plus 
a uniform quality of typing 
throughout the organization. 
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Comptometer methods ser she 


—designed by internationally 


ace for figure work in “the world’s most modern office buildin, ng, 
famous Frank Lloyd Wright. The new Jobnson’s Wax office bui 


ing, located at Racine, Piciaaie, is an inspiration to architects and Johnson employees alike. 


moderm METHODS FOR A 


Some one said, “You can’t do today’s job with yester- 
day’s methods—and be in business tomorrow!” Rest 
assured, you will be able to buy Johnson’s Wax, and 
the other products of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., to- 
morrow and tomorrow! In the recently completed 
Johnson’s Wax office building, 60 Comptometers 
handle practically all figure work of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of wax polishes. 

“We feel that Comptometer methods are as modern 
and efficient as the building and equipment designed 
for us by Frank Lloyd Wright,” says Mr. A. F. S. Stoffel, 


moderm OFFICE BUILDING 


Comptroller. “Our experience with the Comptometer 
dates back to 1911—and in the years of constant growth 
and change since then, our Comptometers have done 
their job of compiling figures with the utmost speed, 
accuracy, flexibility and all-around efficiency and 
economy. Our operators report that the Controlled- 
Key and other accuracy safeguards of the Compt- 
ometer are vital in eliminating unnecessary figure work 
and in putting the handling of figures on the quick- 
est and most accurate basis. Indeed, Comptometer 
methods are ‘right at home’ in our new building!” 


Your figure- work methods may be a modernized, at low cost, and with substantial consequent savings. Telephone 





your local Comptometer repr e 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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r write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 


Standard 
Model J 
Comptometer 
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Some of the 6,500 customers of Waterloo’s business establishments waiting for the show to begin on its annual Guest Day 


WATERLOO TACKLES ITS PUBLIC 
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RELATION S P ROBLEM BY LESLIE 6. MOELLER 


NVITING 6,500 people to a 

girl show, feeding them and 
flattering them, is a far ery from 
gathering up~ all the mail order 
house catalogs and having a public 
burning in the city square. Yet it 
was‘not so long ago business men 
in our smaller communities thought 
that a catalog bonfire was the 
answer to all their problems; that 
if they could only make the home 
folks mad enough at the city 
slickers, they would get all the 
business. 

When it was found that the bon- 
fire technique did the mail order 
houses more good than harm, the 
business men decided that a better 
method of keeping trade at home 
was need. So in the last few years, 
the trend has been toward com- 
munity relations programs built 
around the idea that the fi 
in holding trade is making friends. 


first step 
Those communities which under- 
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took these good-will building activi- 
ties found an immediate acceptance 
for the idea, It not only kept trade 
at home, but it created a new 
horizon of good relations between 
the business men of the community 
and the people who lived within 
the trading area. It did more than 
that. It helped labor relations. It 
kept folks sold on their home town, 
and made boosters out of them. 

A newsworthy community rela- 
tions effort of this kind was under- 
taken last year by the business 
men of Waterloo, Iowa. It proved 
to be such a hit that it was re- 
peated this year when 6,500 cus- 
Waterloo’s 
houses were entertained in a man- 


tomers of business 


ner they will not soon forget. 
Visitors traveled more than 
three hundred miles and came from 
five states for visits to the plants 
of the 117 host firms. They also 
enjoyed a ball game, an outdoor 





picnic supper, and an elaborate 
evening stage show presented under 
the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce in this northeastern 
Iowa city of 50,000. 
Waterloo thinks’ the 


liked this public relations plan be- 


guests 


cause 7,500 invitations brought 
6,500 visitors. Waterloo likes it 
because attendance showed a 45 
per cent increase over last year, 
and because the visitors talked 
about the show for days. 

In order to obtain his supper- 
and-entertainment ticket, the visi- 
tor had first to call at the firm or 
Follow- 
ing an informal inspection tour 
and an equally informal visit with 
executives and salesmen, the guest 
could attend the 4 p.m. ball game. 
If he preferred further visiting or 


firms which invited him. 


was late in arriving, he skipped the 
ball game and at 6 p.m. went 
to an amusement park for supper. 
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Two hours later he saw an 
eleven-act two-hour show that 
cost $1,400. He liked the show, he 
liked Guest Day, and he didn’t 
hesitate to write to E, A. Warner, 
secretary of the Waterloo Cham- 
her of Commerce, and to his Guest 
Day hosts to tell them so. 

Not only that, in following weeks 
when salesmen of Waterloo firms 
called on him, he “said it with 
ders.” 

Just as important, in the opin- 
on of R. A. Rath, vice president 
f the Rath 


vere the contacts that Guest Day 


Packing company, 


made possible between plant execu- 


ives and the more than _ three 
sundred meat dealers who visited 
he Rath plant. 
“In showing 


these visitors 


wround, we stress the improve- 
ments in our plants, the new build- 
ngs, and the new products,” he 
said. “We emphasize also improve- 
ments in service to the dealer. 
Bringing in all these men on the 
same day makes it possible for us 
to set aside that day to show 
them around — something that 
can’t be done as well if they come 
in one by one through the year. 
And Guest Day gives us an enter- 
tainment program that would ordi- 
narily cost us several times what 
we pay for tickets.” 

At the Waterloo Paper Com- 
Gus Thode ordered 500 
tickets and gave out 497 to deal- 


pany, 


A merchant from a nearby town enjoying the Guest Day 
festivities. Visiting customers were given special trick hats 
with billboard trimmings to add to the day’s gala spirit 
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ers who called at the plant to in- 
spect it. At the Alstadt and 
Baking Company, Bill 


Langlas entertained 390 grocers 


Langlas 
> 


and their clerks, some coming as 
far as fifty miles. Many of them 
had not previously visited the 
Kleen-Maid plant, and most of 
them went on the inspection tour. 

Councilmen and other officials of 
towns and cities provided with elec 
tric current by the Iowa Public 
Service Company were guests of 
H. M. Smith, district 


and president of the Chamber of 


manager 


Commerce. Dealers came as far as 
two hundred miles to inspect the 
plant of the John Deere Company, 
and Waterloo banks entertained 
many correspondent bankers. More 
than one hundred firms had ten or 
more persons as their guests. 
Avoiding the duplication of in- 
vitations was a major problem 
facing Warner and his committees. 
This was accomplished by having 
every participating firm furnish 
the committee with the names and 
addresses of men they wished to 
invite, giving each list a code num- 
ber, and building up a master card 
file of names with code numbers. 
This master list was then used 
in addressing the three-fold, two- 
color detailed descriptive invita- 
tion sent by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to each guest, so each re- 
ceived only one such invitation. 
Sponsoring firms followed up by 


sending personal letters or indi- 
vidual invitations. Both the Cham- 
ber mailing and the firm mailing 
requested prompt return of an “T- 
can-come—lI-can’t-come” business 
reply card and emphasized that 
tickets were available only by call- 
ing upon host firms. 

In the Chamber of Commerce 
preparations, sub-committees were 
named for entertainment and tal- 
ent, menu and seating arrange- 
ment, listing of participants, pub- 
licity, and invitations and _print- 


ing. The need for “having plenty 


of food-serving stations and 
enough seating space for the night 
show” was emphasized by Warner 
as a lesson learned from the ini- 
tial 1938 Guest Day. 
The 1939 event cost $6,300, 
exclusive of approximately $400 
paid by the Chamber of Commerce 
for printing the invitations and 
Ticket 
financed the general budget ; spon- 
sors paid $1.00 per ticket if they 


for postage. purchases 


secured ten tickets or more, and 
individual members of the Cham- 
ber were charged $1.50 a ticket if 
they bought less than ten. 

The committee paid 55 cents a 
guest to the person furnishing the 
meal and serving it. The remaining 
45 cents went for entertainment, 
setting up tables, providing extra 
seats at the outdoor arena used for 
the show, the public address sys- 
tem, lighting, and other costs. 


Seven of Dorothy Byton’s dancing girls proved to be a 
smash hit on the program-—how those Iowa boys did go for 
them! There had been nothing like it since the State Fair 
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ol Demand 


Those who believe that America faces one of the great- 
est industrial booms in its history once the present 
economic uncertainties clear point to the tremendous 
backlog of demand which has built up during ten 
years of depression. The accompanying chart showing 
the extent of this reservoir, plotted against the growth 
of population, shows how important is this factor 


New Business Opportunities 


NE of the effects of the depres- 
sion has been a_ tremendous 
stimulation of research effort 
throughout industry. So far, this 
development has not exerted its 
full effect upon business and em- 
ployment. In a report to the stock- 
holders of the General Motors 
Corporation, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the board, makes the 
unqualified statement, “There 
exists today (in this research de- 
velopment) the fundamental ele- 
ments that are essential to a broad 
and sound upturn in economic 
activity. 

“The question is often raised,” 
said Mr. Sloan, “as to what moti- 
vating forces are in the offing to 
act—as did the great industrial 
developments of past decades—as 
new accelerating agents for the 
general recovery. It would appear 
that one emphatic answer lies in 
the laboratories of industry—in 
the constant striving for more and 
better products at lower cost. The 
horizons of enterprise were never 
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broader than they are today. New 
knowledge and new skills have 
opened up fields of possibilities 
little dreamed of a decade ago.” 

Among these developments seen 
by Mr. Sloan are the following: 

Air transportation. Improved 
two-way radio, safety aids, new 
engine efficiency, trans-oceanic air 
service a reality through progress 
in engineering and design. 

Automotive progress. Such re- 
cent features as automatic trans- 
mission, hypoid gears, steel safety 
tops, coil spring suspension, and 
fluid drive point the way to fur- 
ther advancement in performance, 
economy, appearance, safety. 

Rubber. For mattresses, seat 
cushions and in combination with 
fabrics. 

Food. Research looking toward 
improved health, better utilization 
of resources, the creation of new 
job opportunities. Quickly frozen 
foods, new types of containers, ad- 
vances in food preservation—all 
promote appetite and health. 


Farming. Hybrid plant strains, 
better husbandry, low-cost equip- 
ment, all spell higher living stand- 
ards on farms and prosperity for 
farm communities. 

Chemical Nitropar 
affins, now being developed for 
commercial use and stemming from 
abundantly available natural gas, 
open possibilities for a new serie: 
of chemical compounds. 

Television. A new art and a new 
industry offering new avenues of 
entertainment, and em 


research. 


service, 
ployment. 

Alloy Metals, performing tasks 
formerly thought impossible ; pow 
der metallurgy, opening new 
avenues of manufacturing tech 
nique ; new methods in mining and 
manufacturing—all serve to ex 
pand markets, make more jobs. 

Machines. Continuous © strij 
mills lower costs, improve quality : 
gauges of super-human accuracy 
—powerful hoists, pumps—new 
office machines—new tools of every 
description are the results of re- 
search to help industry serve the 
nation better. 

Facsimile reproduction by 
means of radio—a new form of 
communication still in its infancy. 

Housing. Steel, aluminum, pol- 
ished alloys, sugar cane fibers, rock 
wool, glass, asbestos, ceramics— 
new materials to implement the 
skill of the modern designer. 

New comforts and better living 
through wider availability of air- 
conditioning, better heating, ade- 
quate ventilation and insulation, 
new electrical conveniences, new 
floor coverings and wall surfaces. 

Railroads. Modern Diesel loco- 
motives as products of industria! 
research make possible new fast 
passenger schedules, cut switching 
costs in half, make 3,000 jobs not 
existing before. 

Plastics. A new and growing 
family of chemically-created ma 
terials awaits tomorrow’s needs. 

From coal, water, and air comes 
a textile filament as fine as spider’s 
web, strong and elastic. A con 
stantly growing variety of ma 
terials for our use from glass. 
wood, rubber, and cotton. 
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The summer drought may prove a tax boom in comput- 
ing income taxes if real losses were sustained. Under 
recent rulings, in connection with hurricane losses, it 
may be possible to claim the difference between the 
value of the property before and after the drought (but 
not greater than the depreciated cost of property) as 
aloss from a casualty. Residences are in the same class. 


THE DECISION: 


Interest Owed by Corporation te Jis Sitoch- 
holders Nat Taxable te Either When Cancelled 


A corporation on the accrual basis was indebted to its stock- 
holders for monies advanced, and consequently accrued the inter- 
est due on the indebtedness. The financial position of the corpora- 
tion, however, did not permit payment of the interest to the 
stockholder who was on the cash basis, and therefore, the stock- 
holder never reported such interest as income. Subsequently the 
stockholder cancelled the debt and interest due from the corpora- 
tion as a contribution to capital. The board now holds that the 
accrued interest does not constitute taxable income to the stock- 
holder upon cancellation, nor does any part of the obligation 
become taxable income to the corporation (Hedrick, BTA Memo 
No. 83605 ; Mallinckrodt, Jr., 38 BTA 960). 


Improvements May Not Be Income 


The United States Supreme Court has ruled in a recent case that 
improvements made by a lessee on leased property are not tax- 
able to the lessor when the property is taken over by the lessor 
at the termination of the lease. (Blatt Company, 59 Supreme 


Court 186.) 


Year of a Bad Debi 


A bad debt was written off in 1933 but was not ascertained to be 
worthless until 1934. The Tax Board holds that it is an allow- 
able deduction for 1934. (National Bank of Commerce, 40 BTA 
No. 18.) 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


The decision is particularly interesting 
because it is a case in which the corpore- 
tion was not taxed on the cancelled in- 
terest notwithstanding that it had taken 
a deduction for such accrued interest in 
prior years. The same result would be 
reached under the 1938 Revenue Act 
provided the stockholder does not own 
more than 50 per cent of the company’s 
stock. The fact that the corporation is 
solvent when the cancellation takes place 
apparently would be immaterial. The 
cited cases dealt with taxable years prior 
to 1938, and it should therefore be stated 
that the current regulations [Article 
22 (a) 14, Regulations 101] attempt to 
restrict the cancellation of a debt by a 
stockholder as a contribution to capital, 
to the extent of the principal of the can- 
celled debt only. 


This decision voided regulations in 
force for eighteen years and suggests 
filing of claims for refund. A company 
may make improvements on the leased 
property without the possibility of these 
improvements being taxable to the lessor 
as was the case in the past. But note that 
the Treasury is still contesting this de- 
cision in the case of forfeitures of leases. 


Previously it was held that a bad debt 
must be both “written off” and “ascer- 
tained to be worthless” in one year. This 
decision indicates that once a “charge 
off” is made, it is a continuing charge 
off, and therefore if the debt is ascer- 
tained to be bad in a subsequent year, 
both conditions have been met to permit 
the deduction in the later year. 
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THE DECISION: 


Source of Dividend Distributions 


Corporation A and Corporation B enter into a tax-free exchange 
of certain securities while the Revenue Act does not recognize 
any gain on such exchange for tax purposes. Corporation A 
realized, in fact, a large profit on the securities so exchanged. A 
recent decision, in effect holds that while the profit so realized 
was not recognized for tax purposes, nevertheless such profit was 
to be considered “earnings or profits” for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not a dividend was taxable income or a non- 
taxable dividend, representing a capital distribution. (Com- 
missioner vs. F, J. Young Corp., CCA-3, March 27, 1939.) 


Jutenrest Versus Dividends 


Several recent decisions hold that under certain circumstances, 
payment to preferred stockholders will be considered interest 
rather than dividends. For example, a corporation purchases 
assets and issues in payment therefor, preferred stock providing 
for the payment of interest in any event, at a definite time, and 
giving the preferred stockholders the right to sue the company 
if the interest payments are not made. (Palmer, 39 BTA No. 83; 
Schmall, 39 BTA No. 50.) 


Corporations Dealing in Own Stock 

The United States Supreme Court holds that a corporation 
cannot be taxed on any profit realized from trading in its own 
securities, notwithstanding the fact that such trading may be 
considered “active trading” or in a manner in which it might deal 
with the shares of another corporation. (Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Supreme Court, January 30, 1939; National Home 
Owners, 39 BTA No. 101.) 


Bad Debt Recoveries May Not Be Taxed 


The Treasury Department has held that the recovery of bad 
debts which were previously charged off by banks and certain 
other corporations under federal or state supervision, at the 
direction of the federal or state supervisory officers, did not 
constitute taxable income, if the bad debt was deducted in a loss 
year. (IT—18525.) By a recent Treasury ruling, the above bene- 
fits have now been extended to all corporations and are not only 
limited to banks. (G.C.M. 20854.) 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


While, since 1936, corporations were 
permitted a credit against the profits tax 
for dividends paid, such dividends must 
be taxable in the hands of the stock- 
holders before such credit can be taken. 
Corporations making distributions which 
were believed to be distributions of capi- 
tal, in 1936 and later years, may now 
find that said distributions were actually 
distributions of earnings and profits in 
view of the holding in this case. A capi- 
tal distribution is not taxable to the 
stockholder since it is a return of capi- 
tal and not income; however, a distribu- 
tion of earnings or profits is taxable to 
the stockholder and therefore would be 
available as a credit against the Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax. 


A corporation does not obtain a credit 
or deduction against income for divi- 
dends paid (other than a credit against 
the profits tax). Interest deductions, on 
the other hand, are deductible in full 
against income for normal and surtax 
purposes. Thus the advantage of the in- 
terest deduction is obvious. Consequently, 
where corporations find it necessary to 
issue preferred stock in payment of its 
purchases, or to its creditors in settle- 
ment of its accounts, interest deductions 
will be allowed if the preferences in the 
preferred stock, so issued, contain the 
various elements of a “debt.” 


These decisions apply to all periods up 
to the enactment of the 1934 Revenue 
Act which was May 10, 1934. It did not 
pass upon the validity of the regulations 
to the contrary, which have appeared in 
all years since 1934. There still exists 
some doubt amongst tax men as to the 
validity of the Regulations since 1934, 
since it is believed that a corporation 
never realizes “income” by disposing of 
its own capital stock. 


This ruling means that if a bad debt was 
deducted by a taxpayer in a year which 
resulted in a loss without the benefit of 
the bad debt deduction, then any subse- 
quent recovery of the bad debt would not 
constitute taxable income. On the other 
hand, if the taxpayer’s return for the 
year 1938 showed income of $6,000 and 
a claimed bad debt deduction of $10,000 
and other deductions aggregating $2,000, 
it would be considered that only $4,000 
of the deduction for bad debts operated 
to offset taxable income. 
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THE DECISION: 


Selling Commissions Ane Gully Deduciible 


“Selling” commissions are fully deductible as a business expense 
(not as an adjustment of a capital gain or loss) in the case of 
active security traders. (Winmill 59 Supreme Court 45; Neu- 
berger 2 CCA.) 


Social Security Taxes 

The Supreme Court of the State of Mississippi in two decisions 
has ruled that oil producers were not subject to payroll taxes 
for distributors of oil and petroleum products as they were not 
employees of the oil producers. (The Texas Company, Mississippi 
Supreme Court.) (American Oil Company, Mississippi Supreme 
Court.) 


Can You Amend Capital Stock Tax Returns? 


We now have conflicting court decisions as to the propriety 
of filing an amended Capital Stock Tax return indicating an 
amended declared value when such amended return is filed before 
the final due date. In Philadelphia Brewing Company vs. U.S. 
Court of Claims, May 29, 1939, and Glenn vs. Oertel, Fed. (2d) 
495, the court says, yes. In Haggar Company vs. Commissioner, 
C. C. A. 5, May 23, 1939, the Court reached a negative answer. 


Method of Accounting 


The Treasury Department some time ago issued a ruling (G.C. 
M. 20021) stating that subscription income received in advance 
by a publisher was taxable even if the books of the company 
were kept on an accrual basis. The Treasury now states that 
the above ruling does not apply to publishers who have been 
consistently deferring subscription income over the life of the 
subscription. (Ruling issued to Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
May 3, 1939.) 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


Aside from the real advantage to trad- 
ers who may find a direct deduction as 
a business expense more advantageous 
than as an item in the calculation of 
capital gain or loss, the decision suggests 
that detailed study of the treatment of 
all expenses in the sale of capital assets 
be considered. Deductions may often be 
more valuable than an increase of capi- 
tal losses or decreases of capital gains. 


Employers should carefully consider 
the status of individuals with whom they 
have business dealings. In many cases 
these individuals may be independent 
agents and not employees and hence em- 
ployers may not be subject to payroll 
taxes for these individuals. Care should 
be taken in classifying employees and 
independent agents so that penalties and 
interest on additional taxes may not 
accrue. 


A choice of the “yes” and “no” answer 
will probably be a matter of final selec- 
tion by the United States Supreme Court 
in the near future. However, the 1938 
Act [Section 601(f)(2)] states that the 
value shown in the corporation’s return 
cannot be amended, whereas the wording 
of prior Revenue Acts stated that the 
value shown in the company’s first re- 
turn could not be amended. This change 
in verbiage seems to indicate that an 
amended Capital Stock return can be 
filed prior to the final due date. 


The constitutionality of the Capital Stock 
and Excess Profits taxes is being ques- 
tioned in a case now before the Supreme 
Court. Pending a decision, protective 
claims for refund should be filed before 
the statute of limitations has run. 


This ruling indicates the importance of 
adopting an accounting procedure which 
truly reflects income and the advantage 
of consistently maintaining such pro- 
cedure. If this is done, the taxpayer will 
not be affected by a ruling holding that 
a certain item is income in one period 
when his method of accounting dictates 
that it should be considered income in 
some other period. 
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THE DECISION: 


Bargain Purchase Not Taxed 


A corporation purchased its own stock on the open market ; then 
sold this stock to its officers at a figure considerably below the 
then market price of the stock. Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
the purchasers of the stock were not taxable for difference 
between the purchase and market prices of the stock. (Gillies, 
BTA Memo 91296, Geeseman 38 BTA 258; Evans 38 BTA 
1406.) 


Assigned Income Not Taxed bo Assignor 


Taxpayer was a beneficiary under a trust. The taxpayer then 
assigned the right to receive the income from the trust to her 
husband, but reserved the right to revoke the assignment at the 
end of 12 months and 1 day after notice of revocation. Under 
the foregoing facts, the Circuit Court in two cases held that the 
income so assigned was not taxable to the taxpayer. (Booth 


CCA 6, May 6, 1939; Whitcomb, CCA 6, May 6, 1939.) 


Moritgagee Allowed Full Loss 


The Circuit Court recently reversed the Board of Tax Appeals 
and held that where a mortgagor voluntarily surrendered prop- 
erty to the mortgagee, the mortgagee will be allowed a full loss 
as distinguished from a limited capital loss when it can be shown 
that the property transferred to him had a value less than the 
actual amount due on the mortgage. In other words, if there is 
due on the mortgage the sum of $50,000 and the mortgagor 
being unable to pay the mortgage, voluntarily surrenders the 
property having a value of $30,000 to the mortgagee in lieu of 
foreclosure, the mortgagee sustains a loss of $20,000. (Bingham 
CCA 2, July 22, 1939, reversing 38 BTA 913.) 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


The Treasury Department insists upon 
assessing an income tax on bargain pur- 
chasers, for the difference between the 
true value and the sales price, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Regulations. However, the decisions of 
the Board of Tax Appeals and the 
courts have consistently held that there 
can be no income on a purchase—unless 
it can be established by the facts that 
the bargain sale was intended as addi- 
tional compensation, or must be regarded 
as a dividend distribution. 


It has been recognized ever since the 
Supreme Court decision in Blair, 300 
U.S. 5, that the right of a beneficiary to 
trust income is a “property right” sub- 
ject to assignment; and if this “property 
right” should be assigned, the assignor 
would not be subject to tax on the in- 
come. Thus if the Circuit Court decisions 
are correct, and this appears to be so, a 
beneficiary of trust income may rid him- 
self of such income during the years in 
which it is not required, but still retain 
the right to have the income in subse- 
quent years when his financial circum- 
stances change. It should be noted that 
the right to revoke could not become 
operative until after the close of any 
one taxable year. 


In the years prior to 1938, capital losses 
were limited to $2,000; since 1938, such 
losses are reduced to one-third or one- 
half if they are long term losses, or even 
disallowed entirely in the case of short 
term losses. For tax purposes, capital 
losses can only result in the sale or ez- 
change of a capital asset. The Treasury 
Department insists that these mortgagor 
and mortgagee losses result from the 
sale or exchange of the property, while 
the taxpayer contends that the property 
is merely transferred in payment or dis- 
charge of the mortgage debt. While the 
Court in the Bingham case upheld the 
taxpayer’s view in holding that a sale 
or exchange did not occur, an opposite 
view was reached in the case of Rogers, 
CCA 9, 103 F. (2d) 790. The Rogers 
case is now on appeal to the Supreme 
Court and the question should be settled 
in the near future. 
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SHOULD COLLEGE GRADUATES WORK 
THE FIRST YEAR FOR NOTHING? 


’ay ITH one out of every four who 
graduated from college unable 

) find jobs, a business man pro- 

oses that steps should be taken 

| bring them into business, even 
they have to work without pay 
get “a seat at the table.” 

A subscriber writes: “I am one 

‘ many fathers who had a son 

raduate from college last June, 

id firmly expected he would have 

) difficulty in getting a job. In 
spite of the fact that he has made 

ery endeavor to get work, he 

till is without one. So are thou- 
sands of other young college men 
ind women. 

“Business men with whom I have 
discussed this problem tell me that 
they turn thumbs down on college 
craduates because it costs too 
much to give them business train- 
ing. They say that the average 
college graduate has to ‘unlearn’ 
too many things; that he has ex- 
aggerated ideas of what he knows 
and what he can do; so they would 
rather take a young man without 
a college background, but who has 
had a good high school education 
and teach him the business. Pre- 
sumably they favor that type of 
beginner because he is younger and 
willing to work for less money than 
the college graduate. 

“That brings up a question. I 
wonder if more employers would 
not be willing to take on college 
men if they had an opportunity to 
train them without expense? Under 
our school system the parents of a 
boy who goes to college contributes 
not more than half of the cost of 
his education. The other half 
comes from endowments, taxes, and 
gifts. Eliminating those who take 
professional courses, when the 
student graduates from college he 
has a cultural education, but no 
business experience. Therefore, 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


A young man graduated in 1937 from an Eastern col- 
lege. He wanted to enter the insurance business. He 
went to London and worked a year in the offices of a 
great insurance company without pay. He returned to 
America. The knowledge he had acquired in London 
secured him a position with an insurance agency here. 
His earnings in commissions this year will be better 
than $5,000—and he has only been out of college two 
years! What would they be if he had taken the first 
job that came along, paying $1,200 the first year? 





when he is employed, industry is 
confronted with the expense of 
training him for at least a year 
before he can earn his salary. 
Under present conditions there 


are many concerns which cannot 
afford to spend the money it costs 
to train these college men, so they 
don’t. That means if college men 
are to be taken into business at 
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all, their parents must send them 
to a business college to gain prac- 
tical experience, pay their tuition, 
and support them during the 
training period. 

“My proposal is that parents 
would be money ahead, and busi- 
ness would be able to obtain de- 
sirable college trained recruits at 
a cost which they can afford, if a 
plan were devised whereby a col- 
lege boy could be taken into a 
business organization for a year 
without salary. The employer 
would have the same privilege of 
selection, and the same latitude in 
using the apprentice in any de- 
partment he wishes, as he has now. 
But it would be understood that 
at the expiration of the year’s 
training period, or sooner if ad- 
visable, the employer and student 
employee would come to some 
agreement as to the future. There 
would be no obligation on the 
company’s part to retain the boy, 
neither would there be any obliga- 
tion on the boy’s part to continue 
with the company unless he wished. 

“T believe there are any num- 
ber of exceptionally fine college 
boys who would be happy to make 
such an arrangement, if it could 
be worked out. I wonder if you 
would be good enough to make this 
proposal to the employers who 
read AMERICAN Bustness and get 
their reaction to this suggestion. 
I am assuming, of course, that the 
hours and wages laws could be 
amended when necessary to permit 
this apprenticeship period without 
compensation.” 

How does this suggestion strike 
you? Some employers with whom 
the matter was discussed feel that 
it might be the answer to a prob- 
lem which has become serious to 
many young men and women who 
have struggled to secure a higher 
education, and then found them- 
selves unable to secure employ- 
ment upon graduating from col- 
lege. More and more employers are 
insisting that applicants for execu- 
tive assistants and other business 
administrative positions must have 
at least two years’ experience after 
they have graduated from college. 
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And while the large corporations 
follow a fixed policy in picking up 
the best of each year’s crop of 
graduates and paying them a 
nominal salary while they go 
through the training course pre- 
scribed, the demand from this 
source is not sufficient under 
present conditions—which are gen- 
erally supposed to be about normal 
—to take care of all graduates. 

Contributing to the present diffi- 
culty, of course, is an _ over- 
abundance of graduates in fields 
which are temporarily incapable 
of absorbing all those who have 
trained for them. A survey made 
by the Investors Syndicate of 
Minneapolis among 193 colleges 
and universities shows that teach- 
ing leads in the demand for gradu- 
ates’ services. Engineering outdis- 
tanced business administration. 
“Freshmen chose as their fields of 
study,” the report states, “those 
fields which at the time of enroll- 
ment were economically favored. 
This explains the present over-sup- 
ply of foresters, petroleum and re- 
frigeration engineers, and so on in 
some sections of the country.” 

This same survey reveals that 
salesmanship recruiting is increas- 
ing, and that many students in 
business administration schools 
have been able to combine a sales 
personality with accounting and 
business management theory. This, 
of course, is another angle to the 
problem. But placements this June 
were up to the 1929 figure, and 
only 77 per cent of the men gradu- 
ates and 72 per cent of the women 
have jobs. 

Coming back to the suggestion 
made by this subscriber there are 
many obvious objections. One busi- 
ness man doubted if the boy could 
learn anything worth while in the 
average office. He said: 

“I would be against permitting 
any young man to work for noth- 
ing for a year in the average busi- 
ness, because there is so little op- 
portunity to learn anything in 
most businesses. 

“Certainly the average business 
today has no method for training. 
Young men might pick up things, 


but as far as the training they 
would receive in any but the sim 
plest of the company’s own meth 
ods, I would consider it worthless, 
except that it would give a man a 
chance to say that he had worked 
a year. There would soon be a rea 
stigma attached to these me 
working for nothing. The oth 
employees would resent it.” 
Another manager thought tha: 
while such a plan might help x 
jobs for those graduates wh 
failed to measure up to the r 
quirements of the larger con 
panies, it would be unfair to th 
three-quarters of the graduate. 
who were being placed under th 
learner’s salary system. Anoth¢ 
objected on the grounds that i 
set up in the United States a “r 
mittance system,” which has be« 
the bane of Canadian business fo 
years. Another drawback mer 
tioned by a reader in the grocer: 
field was the difficulty of contro! 
ling anyone in the organizatio 
who thought he was doing the con 
pany a favor working for nothing 
“Frankly,” he said, “I can’t se 
what difference it makes. Under 
the present plan we take in a 
many young men as we want for 
training and pay them the firs! 
year say $20 a week. At the end 
of the first year we give them 
small increase, keeping in min 
that we didn’t make anything on 
them last year which is all right 
with the employee. So that, 
effect, the present system works 
out about the same so far as cost 
is concerned. Only the plan we us: 
now gives the student employee 
enough to get along on while lh 
is learning, and we get it back th 
next year or so. The other plan 
would relieve the company of th 
first year’s investment, but ce 
tainly the student would expect to 
be compensated for his sacrifice th 
second year and would never fo 
get he worked a year for nothing.” 
But that objection still leav 
unsolved the essential fact that on 
out of every four young peop! 
who graduate from college, ani! 
who have acquired a_ valuab! 
background, cannot get work. 
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The Controller’s Stake In 
industrial Relations 


WO of the most vital factors in good personnel 
management are the salary plan and the promotion 
an. The lack or absence of these factors accounts for 
vreat deal of the unrest in business today. I am sure 


ut will all concede that every employee deserves a fair 


sulary and a fair chance of promotion, and it should 


salary for a given job. . 


he the controller’s business to find out what is a fair 
.. If you demonstrate to your 


staff that you are sincerely interested in their welfare 


and advancement they will react with a degree of effi- 
ciency that will astound you. Outside of union labor 
members, perhaps the greatest amount of unrest, al- 


though not outwardly expressed, will be found in the 


$2,000-to-$5,000-a-year men who, for some reason or 


another, management has to a large degree totally 


ionored. ... 


Another item of weakness in management 


is the prevalence of petty staff jealousies. Remember, 
equitable rates of pay, a fair promotion plan, fair and 
reasonable hours of work, proper and wholesome work- 


ing conditions, and a fair classification schedule will 


promote sound industrial relations which are recognized 
today as being a highly important phase of the cost 
of production and of management in a highly competi- 
tive market.—Epwarp V. MILLs, vice president of the 


Controller’s Institute. 


Factory Workers Turn Against 
High-Pressure Unionization 


The high-pressure campaign 
by labor unions and some em- 
ployers to force employees to 
join, regardless of their per- 
sonal wishes, is slowly but 
surely creating a strong anti- 
union sentiment among indus- 
trial and office workers. A sur- 
vey made by the research or- 
ganization employed by Fortune 
magazine shows that 61 per 
cent of a carefully selected 
cross-section of workers in 
shops and offices stated they 
did not believe workers should 
be forced to join a union, 
either by an employer or by a 
labor organization. Two years 
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ago this same group, in re- 
sponse to the same question, 
were not so sure. At that time 
only 57 per cent said that they 
did not think employees should 
be forced to join a_ union, 
whereas 23 per cent thought 
they should. In other words, 
there has been a 4 per cent 
swing against enforced mem- 
bership in labor organizations 
in the last two years. A study 
of the replies also shows that 
the swing away from favoring 
enforced membership in unions 
is more pronounced among fac- 
tory workers than among office 
workers. This, no doubt, is a 


result of the terrific pressure 
and threats which have been 
exerted upon factory workers 
to get them to join labor 
unions. A study of factory 
workers in 1937 showed 40.7 
per cent opposed to enforced 
unionization, and 42.9 per cent 


in favor. A survey of the same 
group in 1939 shows 50.7 per 
cent opposed and only 28 per 
cent favorable. In other words, 
whereas the vote was about 
evenly divided in 1937, it is now 
almost 2 to 1 against the idea. 
Quite a change in attitude. 


How Many Drinking Fountains 


Should There be 


Business management has 
discovered water. It has been 
established, for instance, when 
drinking fountains are made 
more accessible to office and 
plant employees, they will 
drink more water, be more effi- 
cient in their work, and keep 
in better health. Just what 
basis should be used in deter- 
mining howmany drinking foun- 
tains for a given number of em- 
ployees is a matter which is 
now engaging the attention of 
management engineers. George 
T. Trundle, Jr., president of 
the Trundle Engineering Com- 
pany of Cleveland, which has 
planned many modern offices 
has checked a number of offices 
in that city and was amazed 
at the lack of office drinking 
facilities in these  establish- 
ments. He found the number of 
fountains varied from five em- 
ployees to a fountain in small 
offices, to forty or fifty em- 


In An Office? 


in the 
arranged 


ployees 
larger 
offices. 
Another firm of management 
engineers, the Business Re- 
search Corporation of Chicago, 
has also been giving this wel- 
fare problem study and con- 
cluded that in the case of large 
offices one fountain for every 
seventy-five people is sufficient, 
but if bottled water is used the 
lower installation cost makes it 
advisable to install one for 
every twenty-five people. H. M. 
Ballard of the company ex- 
plains his views as follows: 
“The cooler using the spring 
water supplied in bottles re- 
quires no filter and, therefore, 
is a less expensive installation. 
It is satisfactory where the 
number of people is not large. 
Where it is greater than 
twenty-five, the nuisance of 
supplying fresh bottles has to 
be taken into consideration.” 


per fountain 
and better 
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Kraft-Phenix Choral Society 
Helps Public Relations 


The growing interest in music 
throughout the United States, 
as evidenced by the Chicago- 
land Music Festival sponsored 
by the Chicago Tribune and 
attended by nearly 100,000 peo- 
ple annually, has given new im- 
petus to the organization of 
employee glee clubs and choral 
societies. Outstanding among 
those which have been started 
during the last few years is the 
Kraft-Phenix Choral Society 
shown here. This chorus is in 
constant demand to sing at 
gatherings all over the country 
and has made a reputation for 
itself and for its director 
Frank L. Bennett of the Chi- 
cago Concert Company. It has 
also helped, through its ap- 
peal to musical minded people 
of whom there are many mil- 
lions in this country, to keep 
the Kraft-Phenix name in their 
thoughts. 

It is, however, a mistake to 
undertake the organization of a 
company sponsored glee club 
with the thought that it will be 
a good investment public-rela- 
tions wise. That should be a 
by-product of the activity 
rather than a reason for start- 
ing it. The same is true with 
the employee relations benefits 
which accrue from a musical 
project. One personnel manager 
for an important middle west- 
ern company credits the glee 
club with being one of the 
strongest agencies which the 
company has for building esprit 
de corps in the organization. 
He cited the case of one dis- 
gruntled and indifferent em- 
ployee who had lost interest 
in his work and had degener- 
ated into a payroll appendage. 
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Several efforts had been made 
to get him to snap out of the 
mental frame of mind he was 
in. None proved very catch- 
ing. But he loved music and 
had a fair tenor voice. When 
the glee club was started, he 
jumped at the chance to get 
voice training, and his contacts 
with other loyal employees at 
rehearsals and meetings quick- 
ly accomplished what “heart to 
heart talks” and curtain lec- 
tures had failed to do. That 
was three years ago. Today 
this young man is not only a 
valuable worker in the office of 
the company, but is salted for 
a department manager’s job. 


Drawing Out the 
Quiet Man 


“The real art of running a 
successful conference,” says the 
newly published Handbook 
for Speakers (Dartnell), “is 
to encourage the men who have 
something to say, but are back- 
ward about speaking out in a 
meeting, and to discourage those 
who have little to say but who 
like to hear themselves talk. 
The skillful meeting leader does 
this by calling upon members 
of the group who are hesitant 
to talk and asking their views 
and opinions, and gently shut- 
ting off the more talkative ones. 

“A common fault of meeting 
leaders is shooting questions at 
a group without giving those 
present a chance to think 
about it. The successful meet- 
ing leader first of all puts 


everyone at ease by handling 
the meeting with the utmost in- 
formality. Questions should be 
injected easily and naturally. 
Give everybody a minute or 
two to think about it. Watch 
the faces. When you see some- 
body who looks interested, call 
on him to give his opinions, 
leading him along with com- 
ments which serve both to draw 


him out and to _ underscor 
points which you wish t! 
meeting to remember. Use 
blackboard to write down in 
portant points so that they will 
sink in. A good leader sums 
up at the end of each phase 
the discussion, ever mindful 
the fact that few men take 
away one-tenth of what the, 
hear.” 
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Penthouse for Employee Recreation 


Employers who have long 
wanted to have a sunlighted 
recreation spot for their office 
workers, but have been stymied 
for lack of space, may get a 
suggestion from the William 
Hengerer Company, Buffalo 
department store. 

Completion of a moderniza- 
tion and expansion program by 
the store was crowned with 
the construction of a_ glass 
brick penthouse for office work- 
ers. This structural addition 
created two new flat roofs, an 
upper and a lower. To beauti- 
fy these roofs and to provide 
employees with an outdoor re- 


laxation area, the company 
equipped the roofs with spe- 
cially constructed garden boxes 
(each three feet wide), soil, 
water, garden hose, steamer 
chairs, refuse containers, etc. 

To this equipment the em- 
ployees have added sun glasses, 
and the facilities for handling 
food and refreshments, profits 
from the sale of which are used 
to add new roof-top equip- 
ment. Payment for food and 
drinks is on the honor syste, 
with prices clearly marked and 
with no one in attendance {o 
check the amount deposited — 
and the books balance daily. 
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KVP Dramatizes Drab Facts for the 
Picture-Minded Worker 


“The need of the hour for 
\merican workmen,” says 
Uncle Jake  Kindleberger, 
chairman of the board of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, to his stock- 
holders, “is for them to seek 
the truth and the truth will 
make us free.” But he realized 
hat when it comes to getting 
dry statistical truths across to 
ihe run-of-plant employee, 
something more than figures 
was needed. So Ralph Hay- 
vard, president of the com- 
pany, took the company’s rec- 
rds and from them prepared 
a series of simple charts which 
inyone could understand, that 
told the truth about how much 
better off the KVP worker 
vas than the average worker 

the industry. The charts 
were used at talks before fore- 
men’s clubs and_ executive 
groups, and from the questions 
which arose at these meetings 
a booklet was prepared for dis- 
tribution to all the staff and to 
the stockholders. One of the 
points made in this booklet, 
which was called “Who Gets 
the KVP Dollar?” was that 
one of the tough problems of 
management is to decide how 
the dollars available for sal- 
aries and wages shall be dis- 
tributed to workers of varying 
value to the business. This 
problem was discussed as fol- 
lows: 

The first question is, “How 
many people do you have in 
the company to share in this 
distribution?” This, of course, 
determines how much each one 
shall receive. 

It is obvious that if you had 
a million dollars to distribute 





and you made an equal distri- 
bution to 1,000 people, each 
would receive $1,000. 

If, on the other hand, you 
had to distribute this amount 
only to 500 people, each could 
receive $2,000. 
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So it is obvious that the 
fewer number of people you 
have on the payrolls, the more 
each can receive. This is the 
reason that efficiency in a com- 
pany is so important to all of 
those connected with the com- 
pany and is the reason why 
such great efforts were made 
in the past to keep the effi- 
ciency at the very highest level. 

It is necessary, in a company, 
that each person connected 
with it have the faith that 
everyone will receive more, in- 
cluding himself, if he performs 
his work in the most efficient 
manner possible. 

Everyone knows that an 
equal distribution would not 
be fair to everyone as _ the 
amount contributed by each 
person varies in proportion to 
the skill and responsibility of 
the individual employee. 

So it is necessary to develop 
a wage scale for the different 
positions which will reflect this 
difference in skill and respon- 
sibility. 

A great deal of time and 
thought and discussion is given 
continuously to this wage scale 
in order that everyone may re- 
ceive his just share of the 
money to distribute. 

It is naturally influenced by 
the traditions of the past and 
by the variations that are com- 
monly recognized throughout all 
industry and our own industry 
in particular. 

You start with a base rate 
or a labor rate where you have 
a minimum of skill and respon- 
sibility and, as a rule, a maxi- 
mum of hard work. 

This base rate is set as high 
as possible considering the 





rates that exist throughout all 
industry for this kind of labor. 
Then you increase the job rates 
above this point in proportion 
to the skill and responsibility 
that is required to perform the 
various jobs. 
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CHART No. 6 


An impressive feature of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company’s booklet, “Who Gets the Kalamazoo Dollar,” was a 
series of graphs (printed in several colors) which pictured the 
situation of the KVP employee as related to employees in the 
paper industry as a whole, also to cost of living fluctuations 


It is necessary to analyze 
carefully the responsibility and 
skill that accompanies each job 
and compare it with other jobs 
in order to arrive at a proper 
balance. When this is done, the 
employees will recognize that 
the variation is just. 

In the case of our own com- 
pany, we carry a standard rate 
for each job and these job 
rates are made public for each 


department and for the entire 
mill. They are open for discus- 
sion at any time in order to 
take care of any changes. 
Through this process of 
friendly and open discussion, 
we feel that we have arrived 
at a wage scale that is just to 
everyone. At the same time, we 
have set up a sequence of pro- 
motion so that each individual 
has an opportunity to advance. 
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BOSSES WHO GET IN MY HAIR 


1—THE CRACK-DOWN CHARLIES — BY ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


Y THIS time almost everybody 
must be familiar with the story 
of the middle-aged woman who was 
faced with the necessity of con- 
fronting her 15-year-old daughter 
with the “Facts of Life.” She hes- 
itantly pressed into the young 
lady’s hand a copy of “What 
Every Mother Should Tell Her 
Daughter.” After several days of 
anxious and embarrassed waiting, 
she asked the girl if she had read 
the book. 

“Oh, yes, I read it all right,” 
the daughter replied airily. Then 
she added, “And I’d certainly like 
to talk to the author.” 

“Why, dear?” encouraged her 
mother. “Were there some things 
you didn’t fully understand?” 

“No, but there were some things 
I’d like to straighten the author 
out on. He made at least a dozen 
errors of fact, and I’d recommend 
the addition of a couple of new 
chapters.” 

There the story ends. That’s 
where you’re supposed to laugh. 
But it isn’t difficult to recon- 
struct the scene that probably fol- 
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lowed. If Daughter had really 
tried to express her own independ- 
ent views and opinions on subjects 
of such delicacy, Mother would 
have been properly shocked. She 
would have become tearful or pat- 
ronizing or angry or sarcastic, 
according to her nature, but it’s 
pretty sure she wouldn’t have been 
frankly and sympathetically re- 
ceptive. 

That, of course, is where Mother 
would have made her mistake. She 
might actually have learned some- 
thing. Young people these days 
discuss candidly and in mixed 
company matters which their par- 
ents never mentioned except in 
whispers or behind the barn. But 
whether or not she found out any- 
thing she never knew before about 
Life in General, she would cer- 
tainly have found out some things 
about her daughter in particular 
which she never even suspected. 
She would have discovered a fresh 
point of view, an independence of 
thought, an individual reaction, a 
private if not original philosophy, 
previously unknown to her. But 


instead, she only erected another 
barrier against the possible devel- 
opment of full mutual confidence 
and tolerant understanding. 

Probably this was the same 
modern girl who, asked if she 
didn’t believe a daughter should 
tell her mother Everything, re- 
plied: “No, Mother’s so innocent 
and unsophisticated there are 
things that wouldn’t really be good 
for her to know.” 

But this isn’t a story for Par 
ents’ Magazine or one of the house 
hold journals. These examples ar: 
recited here because a lot of busi 
ness men take an almost parental 
interest in the people who work for 
them, thereby encountering the 
same problems. This personal re 
lationship, if not carried to th 
point of objectionable paternalism, 
is a wholesome trait, too. It has 
the advantage of creating a spiri! 
of loyalty and family cooperation 
in an organization. But it also has 
the disadvantage of setting up th: 
same sort of reticence between an 
executive and his subordinate tha! 
usually exists between a boy and 
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his father. Human nature being 
what it is, the more intimate the 
relationship, the more difficult it 
becomes to achieve perfect candor. 
It holds true in business as well 
as personal affairs. And most often 
the problems which are the most 
serious and vital are the ones which 
become the hardest to talk over 
openly and dispassionately. 
Different executives have differ- 
ent methods of repelling the frank 
opinions and statements of their 
assistants. In fact, you could write 
a whole chapter in the Book of 
Business Etiquette about “How to 
Keep from Finding Out Things 
You Don’t Want to Know.” The 
chapter might include, as a hypo- 
thetical case, examples of what to 
do when the assistant sales man- 
ager, say, goes to his boss with 
the report that brokers are get- 
ting awfully sore about the com- 
pany’s new policy of arbitrarily 
holding back commissions until 
they have filled in and returned 
questionnaires about conditions in 
their territories. The assistant 
sales manager has facts and figures 
to prove that the firm is fast los- 
ing prestige, to say nothing of 
business, and even has a plan for 
offering other inducements to get 
the needed information. This 
would be disturbing news to the 
boss if he knew about it. How can 
he keep from finding it out? 
Well, several suggestions might 
be offered, all selected from the 
successful experience of other 
bosses under similar circumstances. 
They could be set down as follows: 
“1. Be funny when a subordi- 
nate approaches, especially if he 
seems to have something weighty 
on his mind. Wise-crack. Start 
right out by kidding him about 
the necktie he’s wearing; ask him 
if he had Spanish omelette for 
breakfast. Or was it yesterday? 
Keep laughing. The more serious 
he becomes, the more humorous 
you get. Regardless of what he 
tries to say, don’t take him seri- 
ously. Pretty soon he'll get dis- 
couraged and decide this isn’t the 
day to bother you with petty prob- 
lems. Repeat the dose as needed. 
“2. Be inaccessible. Join that 
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SO FIRE ME... 


but I’m gonna finish first! 














You can’t talk to me like that ..Tll get another advertising agent. 


Hold on there, Joe. I’m gonna teach you the facts of 
life about business paper advertising if it costs me 


your account! 


But their circulation is so small... 


Right, my keen-witted friend. All they reach is your 


prospects, without waste! 


Well, why should YOU fuss about them. They’re only a small 
part of the budget. 


Precisely. Business papers are the biggest advertis- 
ing value for the least money that any conscientious 
advertising agent can recommend. They can do more 
per dollar than anything else to help you make a good 


showing in your next financial statement. 


Oh, all right, Charlie. Simmer down and . . . 


Now you're getting sense, Joe. But while I’m at it, let 
me show you just how good business papers can be. 
Take a look at these A.B.P. publications on the list you 
tried to butcher. Your prospects subscribe to these pub- 
lications ... not for the fun of it, but to get the advice 
of editors who know their business. They’re not edited 
for you, but boy, what a chance they give you to reach 


your prospects. 


Charlie, you’re the hottest-tempered, gol- % 
darned smartest agent in the advertising | 
business. Use all the business papers we | 
profitably can. Make sure they’re all like 
those A. B.P. Publications. 





Highest editorial standards 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS - 


369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


— @ LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUED 


INC. 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 

















AUDITS 


[ PLANS rl 


| FINANCING 


Become an 


Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is increasing. 
New state and federal legislation requires muc 
more, and more efficient, accounting from busi- 
ness big and small. Corporations are in con- 


stant need of expert counsel in matters relating 


to Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men who 

rove their qualifications in this important 

ranch of business are promoted to responsible 
executive positions—given an pores, to 
earn real salaries. The range is from $2,000 to 
$10,000 a year—even to higher income-figures. 


Send for Free Book— 
“Accountancy, the Profession That Pays” 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you 
may be able to equip yourself for a splendid 
future in this profitable growing profession? 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you can 
acquire a thoro understanding of Higher Ac- 
countancy, master its fundamental rinciples, 
become expert in the practical canlie 
those principles—this without losing an hour 
from work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct super- 
vision of a staff of legal, organization and 
management specialists and Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is 
unnecessary. Our free k on accountancy 
fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, or from where you now are, accord- 
ing to your individual needs. Low cost; easy 
terms. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
the true facts about present-day opportunities in 
Accounting, all without obligation. 

The man in earnest to get ahead may find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 947-HR Chicago 

I would welcome details of your 
success-building plan in accounting, 
together with copy of ‘ “Accountancy, if 

the Profession that Pays,” without /¢ C 
obligation. 

(_] Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: ‘“ 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
every important field of business. If 
interested in one of the fields below, check and mail 
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select group of executives about 
whom their subordinates can say 
with pride, ‘I haven’t been able to 
get to Jones since a week ago last 
Tuesday. He’s an awfully hard 
man to reach. Terribly busy, you 
know. But as soon as I’m able to 
contact him, I’ll take the matter 
up. Maybe late Saturday after- 
noon.’ That makes you a big shot 
both with your own employees and 
with the people from outside who 
are trying to get in touch with 
you through them. Take the ‘Wel- 
come’ sign off the mat outside your 
door. Let your assistants realize 
that they’re lucky to be able to 
have a few minutes with you every 
third Thursday from 10 to 10:30. 
By following this plan carefully, 
you almost never learn about any- 
thing that will upset you. 

“3. Be sarcastic whenever any- 
body presumes to question any- 
thing about the way you run the 
business, Take it as a personal 
affront, and inquire ironically who 
does he think he is to tell you what 
ought to be done. ‘Say, I was run- 
ning this business while you were 
out running errands’ is always a 
good line. A rich vein of sarcasm 
is about the best protection you 
can find against unwanted facts. 

“4. Be preoccupied. Pay prac- 
tically no attention to what your 
assistants are saying while they’re 
in the office. Busy yourself with 
the papers on your desk. Every 
once in a while ask a question that 
shows you aren’t following the 
train of the story at all. Act as 
though you had something vastly 
more important on your mind than 
anything your subordinates could 
possibly present. If you can man- 
age it, you might try smiling in 
a benign and absent-minded way, 
much as one might smile indul- 
gently at a 5-year-old who wants 
to drive the car. This will put 
them in their places and make them 
understand the presumptuousness 
of worrying you with their little 
troubles. Eventually, you won’t 
have any little troubles either. 
They’ll all be biz ones. 

“5. Get sore. Get good and sore. 
Baw] out unmercifully any under- 
ling who has the effrontery to 


come to you with an idea. Tell him 
what he’s paid to do, and to mind 
his own business. Threaten to de- 
mote him. Threaten to fire him. 
Threaten to break every bone in 
his head. Don’t let anybody put 
anything like this over on you. The 
chances are that this underling 
won’t be back to bother you again 
for a good long time. Probably 
never, especially if he locates the 
new job he’ll be looking for. 

“This doesn’t exhaust all the 
possibilities, but it does give a 
fairly complete range of choices 
for the best method of cracking 
down on the hired help. After all, 
they only work here.” 

Of course, it isn’t actually sug 
gested that this chapter be in 
cluded in any work on business 
management, but the problem it 
raises is a real one in almost any 
organization. The seriousness of a 
situation in which an executive 
his subordinates cannot carry on 
a free and open discussion of any 
business question recently 
stated by a Chicago executive in 
this way: “If the upper executives 
could encourage candid thinking 
on the part of the younger execu- 
tives, and then let those younger 
men know that they will never b« 
cracked down on for daring to 
think out loud, we would in a few 
years’ time develop a new type of 
leadership in business, the type of 
leadership that will fit the needs of 
the day.” 

And he added: “It has always 
been a very disturbing thought to 
me that the upper strata of execu 
tives don’t know what is in the 
minds and hearts of the executives 
below them. This is very apt to 
hold true on down to the least of 
the straw bosses. If each upper 
executive could be so organized in 
his own personality as to under 
stand that he need not be afraid 
of the truth, whatever that truth 
might be, then his attitude toward 
the people next below him in rank 
would be such as to invite candic 
discussion. 

“Tt has long been a fear of min: 
that each fellow both consciously 
and unconsciously speaks to th 
man above him in the language h: 
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feels that man wants him to use. 
I strongly suspect that fear is well 
founded. If that is the case, how 
can the executive at the top know 
the true situation as it exists 
throughout the body politic within 
he business? The man at the top 
's an unusual man who, through a 
certain type of leadership, can 
eep himself constantly exposed to 
‘he truths he should know about. 

“The more defensive an execu- 
ive is, and I speak here of both 
conscious and unconscious defen- 
siveness, the more he insulates him- 
self from truth.” 

It isn’t easy for the head of the 
business to cultivate an approach- 
able attitude. Sometimes it will be 
imposed upon. Sometimes it will 
hamper rather than encourage 
initiative. But unless he does, he 
has no way of knowing all that he 
needs to know about what is going 
on in the business. In most cases 
he moves in different business and 
social circles from those of his 
subordinates. Differences in age, in 
interests, in position may all work 
to remove him from the viewpoint 
of the other executives. But he 
can compensate for those differ- 
ences by encouraging an easy and 
candid exchange of ideas and opin- 
ions in the daily procedure of busi- 
ness. 

One plan that has been success- 
fully used in several organizations 
is to organize committees of junior 
executives. One company goes so 
far as to have a junior committee 
on office administration, a junior 
sales committee, and a junior com- 
mittee on production problems. 
These committees are advisory in 
their function. They exist essen- 
tially for the purpose of giving the 
younger men in the business a 
chance to sit down together around 
the conference table and exchange 
ideas, and contribute their views 
on current problems. 

Usually these committees meet 
under the direction of their group 
chairman, but the president of the 
company takes time to sit in with 
them whenever possible. In that 
way he gets to know his second 
line men better. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
CHOOSES THE AUTO-TYPIST 
FOR LETTERS TO PROSPECTS 


immaculately Neat, Perfectly 
Matched Typewritten Letters, 
Aid In Closing Sales For 
America’s Largest Company 


America’s largest insurance company is more painstaking about the mail it 
sends to prospects than many smaller companies. Perhaps that is why it 
leads in sales. Metropolitan’s letters must be individually typewritten and 
as neat as possible in appearance. The letters are also personalized with the 
prospect’s or salesman’s name. Careful tests proved this could best be done 
on Auto-typists, and at very little cost. Auto-typists are now installed in 
the company offices in New York, San Francisco, and Ottawa, Canada. 


If you are not satisfied with the results you are obtaining from your adver- 
tising, supplement it with Auto-typist letters. Their personal touch does 
wonders in breaking down sales resistance and getting the prospect to the 
closing point. Metropolitan is only one of hundreds of companies following 
this plan successfully. In every industry, large and small concerns depend 
more and more on their Auto-typists for sales. You are overlooking a great 
and inexpensive sales stimulant if you haven’t investigated the Auto-typist. 
We invite your inquiry. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 
problems. 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Name 
Company 


Address 

















YOUR CARDS 
ON WHEELDEX 


Holds 1000 Cards, $12.50 
Save Money, Time and Space 


Now you can keep your record cards instantly 
accessible for p 3; from 1000 
to many thousand cards on ball bearing wheels 
are b ght into p i quicker than you can 
light a match. Entire card visible, back or 
front, both hands free for other work. Cards 
slot punched, inserted or removed at any point. 


From the small Wheeldex Junior, usually used 
for quick | of and 

numbers, to wheels holding many thousands of 
cards for, price file, credit, customer history, 
inventory or parts records. There is a 
WHEELDEX for every purpose. 

Send $12.50 for WHEELDEX Junior. Write 
today for particulars about other models to 
economically speed up your record work. 
WHEELDEX Manufacturing Co., 95 Wall 
Street, New York, and WHEELDEX Chicago 
Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


wil “BULL'S EYE” 
‘’” PAPER DRILL 


A Novel, Me- Speedy, Ac- 
chanical Pa- curate, Port- 
per Drill of ee Soe” 
“‘produc- Heavy-duty 
tion” caliber, but easy and 
at less than simple to op- 
half the cost erate. Only 
of an elec- * 
trie drill. 














(plus freight 
or express) 


Many Important Features! Ca- A Real Tool 
pacity: 1 inch—half a ream of paper for Commercial 
at a time. Speed: 1500 holes per ge Private 
min., 100M per hour. Size: 18 x 14” Ditton Siete 

—“Tabulating” Tray with 7 adjust- d a d 
able stops. Scales: 3 sets to gauge by. = Othne: 2 

Guides: Right and Left, both adjust- Sized ices 
able. Back-Gauge: Adj — upto Where the or 
114” from edge of stock. Hollow dinary “‘punch” 
Drills: Any size from 1-8” Dia. to is inadequate. 
7-16". Never heat up, stay sharp SEE IT! TRY 
longer, cut cleaner holes. IT! 
Leverage 6 to 1—Oilless Bearings—No Tools Needed— 
Chip Disposal Chute, etc. etc. 
*With 1 Hollow Drill any size except in 32nds. Extra 
Hollow Drills in 16ths $3.30 each, in 32nds $3.70 each 
Write for descriptive circular or send purchase 
order, subject to 10-day return option. 

CHRISTIE-LUCAS, INC. 
Box 425, Rochester, N. Y. 








Send today for the 1940 Dartnell 
Prize Book—Just off the press! 
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(Continued from page 13) 


borne by business is retarding recovery 
and acting as a brake on business initia- 
tive? 

2. Would your company be able to 
employ more people if your business 
taxes were reduced by means of a re- 
distribution of the tax burden? 

3. Do you favor broadening the per- 
sonal income tax base, so that more 
voters would be made conscious of the 
fact they are paying for federal spend- 
ing? 

4. Assuming that it is desirable to bal- 
ance the federal budget, and that addi- 
tional taxes are necessary, what kind of 
tax do you favor to raise the money? 

5. How do you feel about substituting 
for the so-called “nuisance” taxes (ex- 
cise) a uniform tax on manufactures 
(federal sales tax similar to that used 
in Canada exempting food and clothing) ? 

6. Are the work and cost in filing tax 
returns too much? (Considering federal, 
state, and local taxes, unemployment in- 
surance, etc.) 

7. Would the general allowance by the 
government permitting purchasers of 
office, plant and other equipment to de- 
duct the purchase price from income 
(instead of allocating it over the life of 
the equipment) be a real stimulus to 
business? 

8. Generally speaking, what major 
change should be made in our present 
federal tax set-up in 1940 to give busi- 
ness needed tax relief so that it can 
modernize its plant and equipment and 
provide employment for more people? 


The returns are beginning to 
come in, and the first returns 
have been tabulated and sum- 
marized in the box accompanying 
this report. 

While there are conflicting opin- 
ions as to what might be done in 
the way of new taxes, should they 
be necessary to balance the federal 
budget, there is certainly no dif- 
ference of opinion about abolish- 
ing or revamping the payroll tax. 
The criticism of this tax was es- 
pecially severe among the smaller 
companies. “Something must be 
done to give business relief from 
the payroll taxes,” the president 
of a company employing 228 peo- 
ple commented. “They are steadily 
draining off our working cash. It 
is not possible for us to increase 
our prices and recover this tax.” 
The treasurer of a company em- 
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ploying 1,200 people expressed th: 
same point: “Stop the Social Se 
curity Tax on payrolls and rais 
the money by a federal sales ta 
on luxuries. In order to get to 
gether the money for our last pay 
roll tax, we had to lay off peop): 
wherever we could. Ordinarily, w 
would have kept these people busy 
making shelf goods. But to do that 
we would have to have working 
cash, and we don’t have it thes 
days. Uncle Sam has got most o! 
it already, and will soon have i 
all.” 

There is a substantial sentiment 
in favor of some form of federa! 
sales tax (on manufactures) to 
take the place of the numerous 
nuisance taxes, all of which require 
a lot of record-keeping, and also to 
take the place of state sales taxes 
now levied. The idea presumably 
would be to allocate a portion of 
the federal tax to the states for 
relief purposes. One advocate of 
the uniform federal sales tax (ex 
cept on foods and cheap clothing) 
proposes that the tax be paid by 
a double stamp, one half to be 
attached to the product and the 
other to the manufacturer’s in- 
voice. This plan would eliminate 
tax collecting and bookkeeping. 

Another interesting suggestion 
came from the president of a small 
razor strop company in Oregon: 
“I can see no excuse for any 
other tax but an Income Tax. All 
other taxes are superfluous. An 
Income Tax is a just tax because 
in it we find equality of distribu- 
tion. The larger the income, the 
larger the tax. By that I don’t 
mean a larger percentage should 
be assessed against those whose in- 
come is large. Naturally, the 
greater the income the more they 
pay. One may argue against this 
principle by saying that it will 
affect those who can least afford 
to pay it. Are they not paying it 
in many hidden taxes? Of course, 
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Cold figures prove that there is p/us of efficiency in offices 
where noise is a minus quantity. No wonder so many far- 
seeing business menare quieting offices with Acoustone*. 

Acoustone, with its beautiful colors and travertine-like 
texture, could be chosen for its decorative quality alone. 
Yet Acoustone is a leader in sound absorbing efficiency 
—absorbs noise as a dry sponge absorbs water. It is in- 
combustible . . . requires little maintenance other than 
occasional vacuum cleaning . . . is thoroughly sanitary 

. can be painted without losing its noise absorbing 
ability. For bigger figures on your profit sheet, investi- 
gate Acoustone. 

Acoustone is one of a full range of USG materials for 
sound control, fitting every need and pocketbook, and 
including Sabinite* Acoustical Plaster—Perfatone*— 
Quietone*—and the USG System of Sound Insulation. 

This coupon will bring you full information about stepping 
up efficiency—by stepping down noise—with Acoustone. 


Mail it today. 
*Registered Trade-Marks 


ACOUSTONE 


ACOUSTICAL MINERAL TILE 
OUTSTANDING IN BEAUTY—HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 














New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


—, 









Here is the 
fastestSystem 
ever devised 
to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49!4 hours in 
a work week, rate 67)% cents per hour. . 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 
SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 
Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| 3467 North Clark St. 





__TURN__ 


YOUR LOSSES 
INTO PROFITS 


Stop—the costly turnover of mis- 
placed man power. Before you hire 
for sales or office—use our Standard- 
ized Testing Program. It tells you in 
advance the potential worth of an in- 
dividual to your organization. 

Recent unemployment insurance legis- 
lation puts a greater cost burden on 
employee turnover. 

Our Testing Program is a scientific 
yardstick which measures the. capa- 
bilities and aptitudes of men and 
women in office and sales positions. 
It also enables you to set up stand- 
ards of personnel requirements espe- 
cially applicable to your business. 





Tests may be given at your office, 
under your supervision. We evaluate the 
tests and submit reports. Moderate fee. 


SEND for Informational File 


THE 
PERSONNEL 
INSTITUTE 


Job Proficiency Analysis 
Sales Management Counsel 
Personnel Control 


225 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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they are. It is the hidden taxes 
that are destructive.” 

There is, as might be expected, 
an overwhelming belief that one of 
the major reforms is for govern- 
ment to stop using business as a 
tax collector. This group of execu- 
tives wants every voter to pay 
some federal tax, even if very 
small. They insist that if you ask 
the man on the street if he pays 
any federal tax, he will tell you 
that he does not. If you ask him 
who does pay it, he will say: “The 


rich guys and the corporations.” 
Striking at this fallacious think- 
ing the president of a brush manu- 
facturing company in New York 
offers this suggestion: 

“For many years I have felt 
that the psychological effect of a 
broadened tax base would be very 
much worth while. Everybody who 
earns a dollar and votes should 
pay something, even though th« 
total income from this source might 
be very, very small.” Hundreds of 
others held the same view. 





What Will Happen to Business? 


(Continued from page 12) 


listed as favored by one of the pres- 
ent currents—the trend of interest 
rates. It is also favored by the 
collective effort to revive employ- 
ment. The building material in- 
dustries are thus favored by at 
least two major current forces. 
But the sales organization which 
looks to lumber as the principal 
beneficiary will of course be look- 
ing largely in vain. Building ma- 
terial changes have been accentu- 
ated by chemical progress on the 
one hand and by the fact that 
archaic trade union restrictions 
and building codes have held back 
these changes in a giant log jam 
of ideas. 

Perhaps broadest of all the 
groups of industries favored by 
the main current of this recovery 
are those which directly serve 
consumption. This is true in part 
because the present national ad- 
ministration has emphasized sup- 
port for consumer buying so con- 
sistently for half a decade, and be- 
cause the extraordinary peaks of 
unemployment which were reached 
in 1932 and 1933 established a 
nadir of demand down so close to 
the absolute necessities that there 
has been little opportunity for 
change of trend except toward im- 
provement of consumer demand. 


Among the latest of “discover 
ies” for broadening consumer buy 
ing power is the food stamp idea 
which tends to increase by a 
maximum of 50 per cent the di 
versified food consumption of thos: 
on relief. Now the proposal to ex 
tend the same principle to textil 
consumption gives some promis 
of broadening the takings of dry 
goods for this class without at all 
impairing the demand from other 
strata of buyers. While there is 
probably no basic curative valu 
in such processes for the economy 
as a whole, their development and 
expansion at this stage are defi- 
nitely promiseful of broader sup- 
port in the period just ahead— 
probably through 1940, if not 
longer. 

The air transportation industry 
is another which should not be 
overlooked in a_ discriminating 
search for best promotional oppor 
tunities in the year ahead. Obvi 
ously, this is one of the industries 
which is especially susceptible to 
war influences. Like some others. 
it may be subject to a substantia! 
set-back in volume and profits if 
present war and_tensio! 
should precipitate—not war, but 
peace. However, the aircraft in 
dustry is so truly an ascending in 


fears 
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dustry in every sense of the word 
that its growth on a commercial 
basis promises to make up the sub- 
traction of war orders by the ex- 
pansion of commercial orders with- 
in a period not very prolonged. 
Herein lies an interesting distinc- 
tion for the average business man. 
A broad peace movement might 
upset the outlook for his forth- 
coming season’s sales to the air- 
craft industry, but need not change 
his long pull investment attitude 
toward security holdings of that 
industry. 

You may have noted that there 
has been a minimum of reference 
thus far to the implications of 
agriculture and politics in the 
1940 demand and sales outlook. 
Both have definite importance, but 
I believe that both are frequently 
overemphasized. From a long term 
standpoint, this writer is quite con- 
vinced that agriculture is a de- 
clining industry—that it will give 
way more and more to synthetic 
production, just as it is now giving 
way to the competition of syn- 
thetic cotton and wool. It does not 
seem necessary, however, that this 
long pull down-trend should pre- 
vent recovery trends in general in- 
dustry, if we assume that govern- 
ment continues to cushion the 
effect of shrinking markets, and to 
encourage and/or enforce ade- 
quate production curtailment on 
the farm. It is a basic fallacy to 
assume that just because agricul- 
ture originates raw materials that 
it is disproportionately more “fun- 
damental” than other industries to 
the prosperity of the whole peo- 
ple. The basic formula for sound 
and thus prosperous conditions in 
any nation at any time is a favor- 
able relation between costs of liv- 
ing and earning opportunities for 
the predominant consuming class- 
es. These relations are present im 
1939 and promise to continue in 
1940 to a larger degree than in 
recent years, but subject, as noted 
above, to various exceptions. 

So all in all, there seems to be no 
reason why American business can- 
not proceed with courage and as- 
surance of continued recovery. 
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Cut Mailing Costs 
In Two Ways 


1. Speedy Handling of Mail 

Electric mailing machines save time and 
money by handling mail rapidly and effi- 
ciently —they seal or open letters at the rate 
of several hundred per minute. Your mail can 
be dispatched centrally with electric ma- 
chines by a relatively few individuals whose 
sole responsibility is the fast, safe, and efficient 
care of your all-important mail. 


2. Reduced Postage Losses 

Electric postage machines affix postage 
directly on envelopes—or on tape for pack- 
ages. Losses through tearing, waste, and 
overpaying are ended. Your postage is non- 
negotiable and is accepted for mailing only 
on matter bearing your company name. 
Thoughtless pilferage of stamps for personal 
use is stopped, as well as deliberate theft. 
Many users have found that the savings on 
postage alone more than paid for the equip- 
ment the first year. 


You, too, may be able to realize an amazing 
saving by using electric mailing and postage 
machines. Why not see your dealer today 
and arrange for a trial demonstration? 


Specify a Dependable G-E Motor 

General Electric, although it does not make 
electric machines for mailing, has had years 
of experience in building motors for them. 
Assure yourself of many years of dependable 
motor performance by specifying G-E motors 
when you buy—they will give you years of 
satisfactory service with little or no attention. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Typical Users of Electric Machines for Mailing 


Banks Police departments 
Hospitals Publishers 
Insurance offices Theater chains 
Manufacturers U.S. postoffices and 
Oil firms many others 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 
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Here Is a Money-Saving 
Waste Basket for You... 


VUL-COT 


THE er WASTE 


You save on maintenance when you 
install VUL-COT vulcanized fibre 
waste baskets in your offices. These 
well styled, lightweight baskets last 
for years and years without having 
to be replaced. And they retain their 
good looks and efficiency the whole 
time! Fully guaranteed for five years, 
VUL-COTS will not dent, crack, 
splinter, rust or corrode. They will 
not mar floors or furniture. They are 
noiseless—no ring or clatter when 
handled. 
You can buy an attractively styled VUL-COT 
from your stationer. He has a wide color selec- 
tion, too. Buy a VUL-COT today and pocket 
the savings! 
NATIONAL 
VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











Consider the 
facts.... 


Every industrialist contemplating 
the establishment of a factory in 
Britain will find that Lancashire 
offers unrivalled advantages and 
facilities for economic production 
and distribution. A consideration 
of the following facts proves that 
this is no idle claim. 


Britain’s largest consumer market within 
a radius of 75 miles. 

Transport facilities by road, rail, air 
and water. ; 
Skilled and adaptable labour for every 
type of industry. 

Highly efficient public services. 

Port accommodation for vessels of every 
type and tonnage. 

Sites in modern industrial and rural 
districts. 

Special financial terms for the erection 
of new factories. 

Free water supplies and effluent facilities. 
Full information and expert advice will 
be given on confidential enquiry to: 
J.‘BENNETT STOREY, General Manager 


LANCASHIRE 


Industrial Development Council 


Ship Canal House, King Street 
Manchester 
Information also obtainable through 
ped Travel and Industrial Development 
ssociation of Great Britain and_Ire- 
fame 620 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





How Kenosha Saved a $20,000 Payroll 


(Continued from page 15) 


sharks to raise funds to throw 
into the pot. When the results of 
the first drive were totaled, there 
was less than $100,000 raised. 
More meetings. More canvassing. 
Mr. Kingsley addressed a mass 
meeting and told what it meant to 
the community to lose this plant. 
He showed how Allen-A workers 
owed the HOLC a total of $104,- 
000 on home mortgages which 
could never be paid if they could 
not return to their jobs in the 
plant. There were full page adver- 
tisements, explaining the proposi- 
tion in the Kenosha News, donated 
by the publisher. Never was a town 
so thoroughly canvassed. But just 
before the option deadline on the 
plant was reached, it was found 
that only $117,400 in cash had 
been raised. On the train hurried 
a group of former workers to rush 
to Washington to see if some bet- 
ter terms could not be obtained 
from the RFC. But the RFC de- 
manded $150,000. Then Allen-A 
officials were reached and induced 
to agree to a price of $500,000, 
with a down payment of $300,000, 
a second mortgage of $200,000, 
with a provision that if $100,000 
of the second mortgage was paid 
in thirty months the remainder 
would be canceled. With this con- 
cession in sight, the RFC told the 
former employees and union officers 
that if the workers would assign 
10 per cent of their wages until 
the difference between $117,400 
and $150,000 was made up, the 
money would be advanced. 

Early in November 1938 the 
RFC paid over the money; the 
corporate papers were drawn up; 
and the keys to the plant turned 
over to the new corporation with 
Richard Edge as president, R. S. 
Kingsley of the Kenosha News, 
vice president, R. P. Cavanagh, 
secretary and treasurer. In the 
new company’s charter there is a 
provision that there must always 
be three workers on the board of 


directors. These employee-direc- 
tors are James Willingham, John 
Manson, and Walter Morzfeld. 
Elmer Pedley, a Kenosha business 
man who worked valiantly for th 
reorganization, is also a member of 
the board of directors. The new 
corporation is called Kenosha Ful 
Fashioned Mills, Inc. Early in Au- 
gust this year, after eight months 
of operation, the mill was employ 
ing 549 loyal workers, all but one 
of whom were old employees under 
the Allen-A regime. The mill is 
operating in the black, and orders 
and contracts booked indicate con 
tinued steady employment, pos 
sibly for even more people. 

The company sales policies arc 
simple. The Roy Bartels Company 
handles all sales. No sales are mad 
direct to retail stores, but to job 
bers, the large mail order houses, 
and chain stores. Most of the out- 
put is shipped under customers’ 
own brands and labels, but the 
company does manufacture one linc 
under its own brand, Kencrest 
This, too, is sold exclusively to 
jobbers who want a factory brand 
as well as their own private brand. 

Wages paid are equal to wages 
paid for similar work in compa- 
rable plants, less, of course, the 10 
per cent deduction for stock which: 
the employees pledged. Early in 
August only $10,000 or perhaps 
slightly less remained to be paid 
on these workers’ pledges. 

All the machinery has _ been 
moved to the newer plant which 
was built in 1923. Part of the old 
plant has been leased to the hosiery 
workers union as a union hall, 
which they in turn lease to othe: 
unions and organizations for mect 
ing purposes. 

Thus did Kenosha, through th: 
intense and vigorous cooperation 
of its citizens and business men. 
its workers, the RFC, the unions, 
and the former owners of thi 
plant, revive an important indus 
try which is operating profitabl) 
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)CTOBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Missouri Day. Opening of Girl Scout winter 
camping. 


Moving day in many cities. 


Buffalo Gazette first published, 1811. West Va. 
State University established, 1863. 


Mail Advertising Service Day at N. Y. World’s 
Fair. Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th President, born, 
1822. 


United Typothetae of America Day at N. Y. 
World’s Fair. Chester A. Arthur, 21st President, 
born, 1830. Columbus discovered Costa Rica, 1502. 


Photographic Society of America Day at N. Y. 
World’s Fair. First German settlers in America 
at Philadelphia, 1683. 


Loyalty Days, Oct. 7-8. Rodeo at Madison Square 
Garden, Oct. 7-30. First U. S. Railroad, 1826. 
James Whitcomb Riley born, 1853. 


Loyalty Day. Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 8-14. 
National Candy Week, Oct 8-14. N. Y. Central 
Railway opened, 1851. John Hay born, 1838. 


Canadian Thanksgiving Day. Alaska transferred 
to U.S. by Russia, 1867. Fraternal Day, Alabama. 


Picture Week, Oct. 10-20. U. S. Naval Academy 
opened, 1845. 


D. A. R. organized, 1890. Charter granted Am- 
sterdam Co., 1614. 


Cotumsus Day. 
Cornerstone of White House laid, 1792. 


Sweetest Day. William Penn born, 1644. National 
Washer-Ironer Week, Oct. 14-21. 


Zeppelin arrived in U. S., 1928. 


U. S. Mint established in Philadelphia, 1786. 
Noah Webster born, 1768. First issue of the New 
York Gazette, 1725. 


Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga, 1777. 


Alaska Day (Alaska only). First direct telephone 
line between New York and Chicago opened, 1892. 


Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 1781, 
marked end of American Revolution. 


Sir Christopher Wren, famous architect, born, 
1632. Spain ceded Florida, 1820. 


Incandescent electric lamp invented by Thomas 
A. Edison, 1879. First trans-Atlantic radio tele- 
phone transmission, 1915. 


National Pharmacy Week, Oct. 22-28. Princeton 
chartered, 1746. Brazil declared itself independent 
of Portugal, 1822. 
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Better Parenthood Week, Oct. 23-29. San Fran- 
cisco-New York connected by telegraph, 1860. 


Friction matches patented, 1836. George Wash- 
ington bridge opened, 1931. 


William Penn granted city charter to Philadel- 
phia, 1701. “Charge of the Light Brigade” at 
Balaklava, 1854. 


Erie Canal dedicated, 1825. First Continental 
Congress ended, 1774. Sweden recognized inde- 
pendence of Norway, 1905. 


Navy Day. Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, 
born, 1858. Radio telephone service between U. S. 
and Australia opened, 1930. 


Anniversary of freedom of U. S. press, 1733. 
Statue of Liberty unveiled on Bedloe’s Island, 
1886. Harvard College founded, 1636. Cuba dis- 
covered by Columbus, 1492. 


Girl Scout Week, Oct. 29-Nov. 6. “Robert Fulton” 
launched, 1814. 


World Columbian Exposition closed, 1893. 


HaLLowEEN. National Apple Week, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 5. First message over Pacific cable, 1902. 
Nevada admitted to the Union, 1864. John 
Adams, 2nd President born, 1735. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
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Advertising Specialty National Assoc., Chicago 

Agricultural Publisher’s Assoc., Chicago 

American Bakers Assoc., New York City 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, San Francisco 

American Cosmeticians National Assoc., Chicago 

American Gas Assoc., New York City 

American Hotel Assoc., Montreal, Canada 

American Institute of Marine Underwriters, New York City 

American Institute of Mining Engineers, Chicago 

American Institute of Steel Construction, New York City 

American Life Convention, Chicago 

American Management Assoc.—Office Management Confer- 
ence, New York City 

American Public Health Assoc., Pittsburgh 

American Public Works Assoc., Pittsburgh 

American Railway Bridge and Building Assoc., Chicago 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City 

American Society for Metals, Chicago 

American Society of Tool Engineers, Inc., Cleveland 

American Trucking Assoc., Inc., Chicago 

American Welding Society, Chicago 

Assoc. of American Railroads, Electrical Section, Chicago 

Assoc. of American Railroads, Mechanical Section, Chicago 

Assoc. of Life Agency Officers, Chicago 

Assoc. of Limb Mfrs. of America, New York City 

Assoc. of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, Va. 

Assoc. of Official Agricultural Chemists, Washington 

Audit Bureau of Circulation, Chicago 

Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Assoc., Chicago 

Cotton Textile Institute, New York (Continued on Page 52) 
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(Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 


36th Annual NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW at the 


NAVY PIER, CHICAGO 


OCTOBER 23rd to 27th, inclusive, 1939 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW COMPANY 


Frank E. Tupper, President Edwin O. Tupper, Secretary 
New York—50 Church Street Telephone—Cortland 7-1392 


Chicago—1214 Grant Street, Evanston, Illinois 
C. H. Hunter, Manager Telephone—Greenleaf 0125 








Presenting machines, methods and equipment designed 
to expedite office procedure, control expenditures and 
in every way to aid Business in meeting today’s challenge 





| October Conventions (Cont.) 


23-28 Dairy Industries Exposition, San 
Francisco 
2- $ Eleventh Boston Conference on Dis 
tribution, Boston 
2- 4 Farm Equipment Institute, Frenc! 
Lick, Ind. 
2- 5 Federation of Mutual Fire Insuran 
Companies, Chicago 
25-27 Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro 
duction Clubs, Chicago 
2- 3 Grain and Feed Dealers Nations 
Assoc., Minneapolis 
17-18 Inland Daily Press Assoc., Chicago 
21-25 Institute of American Meat Packer- 
Chicago 
24 Insurance Institute of America, Ne 
York City 
9-12 International Assoc. of Casualty an 
Surety Underwriters, White Su! 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
23-25 International Assoc. of Ice Crear 
Manufacturers, San Francisco 
26-28 International Assoc. of Milk Dealer- 
San Francisco 
1- 4 International Mail Advertising Ser\ 
ice Assoc., New York City 
9-13 Investment Bankers Assoc., De 
Monte, Calif. 
31- 2 Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Chicago 
1- 4 Mail Advertising Service Assoc., Ne 
York City 
30- 4 Mid-season Market, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 
4- 6 Mortgage Bankers Assoc., Detroit 
8 National Assoc. of Casualty & Suret 
Agents, White Sulphur Spring 
22-25 National Assoc. of Organization Secr: 
taries, Chicago 
9-11 National Assoc. of Food Chains, Chi 


cago 

31- 3 National Assoc. of Ice Industrie 
Chicago 

9-11 National Assoc. of Independent Tir 


Dealers, San Francisco 
2- 5 National Assoc. of Mutual Insuranc: 
Companies, Chicago 
23-28 National Assoc. of Real Estate Boards, 
Los Angeles 
9-13 National Assoc. of Retail Druggist- 
St. Paul 
4- 6 National Assoc. of Retail Ice Crean 
Manufacturers, Chicago 
15-17 National Assoc. of Waste Materia! 
Dealers, Baltimore 
15 National Auto Show—Automobile 
Mfrs. Assoc., New York City 
23-27 National Business Show, Chicago 
21-30 National Dairy Show, San Francisco 
9-12 National Electrical Contractors A-- 
soc., Philadelphia 
23 National Electrical Manufacturers 
Assoc., Chicago 
10-12 National Federation Implement De: 
ers’ Assoc., Chicago 
23-27 National Glass Distributors Assoc. 
San Francisco 
2- 3 National Lubricating Grease Inst 
tute, Chicago 
23-27 National Metal Congress, Chicago 
2- 6 National Restaurant Assoc., Chicag» 
16-20 National Safety Congress and Expo 
tion, Atlantic City 
10-13 National Selected Morticians, Chica; 
12-13 Packaging Institute, Chicago 
2- 6 Premium Advertising Assoc., New Y¢ 
24-26 Railway Electric Supply Mfrs. Asso 
Chicago 
1- 3 Super Market Institute, Cincinnati 
19-20 Tanners’ Council of the U. S. of Am: 
ica, Chicago 
10-13 United States Independent Teleph« 





Assoc., Chicago 
United Typothetae, New York Cit 
23 Wire Assoc., Chicago 


or 
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ONT EM a Zin anata 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Father’s Day Promo- 
tion Idea 


“Become a Father on Father’s Day 
and receive $5.00” was the slogan which 
sent prospective fathers on Chicago’s 
great Northwest Side hunting up the 
Keeper of the Stork to see what could 
be done to hasten or delay the “blessed 
event” so as to qualify him as a Father’s 
Day father. The offer was made by 
Windmiller’s Department Store. It start- 
ed thousands of tongues wagging and 
got the store a great deal of favorable 
publicity throughout Chicago. 

To be eligible for the certificate, the 
“Father on Father’s Day” must reside 
in the store’s trading area. 

He must become a proud father dur- 
ing the 24-hour span comprising June 18, 
which was Father’s Day. Positive proof 
that he became a parent on that day 
automatically placed a $5.00 merchan- 
dise certificate in his hands. With it he 
could buy the new arrival a pair of 
shoes, etc., or anything he desired at 
Windmiller’s. 

The idea proved so successful that 
Windmiller’s plans to extend the offer to 
women who become mothers on Mother’s 
Day as well as to fathers. It is an idea 
which merchants in other communities 
might adopt. Because of the human in- 
terest angle, local newspapers are glad 
to publish the names of successful “con- 
testants,” thus giving added value to the 
stunt as a publicity device. 


2. Novel Statement Gets 
In the Money 


If the statements you send to cus- 
tomers serve to impress upon them the 
age of some of the items as well as to 
show the over-all position of their ac- 
count, they ought to prove helpful in 
getting in past-due items. The traditional 
type of statement does this to some ex- 
tent, but it does not dramatize the age 
of the charges as well as it might. F. L. 
Arensberg, of the Vesuvius Crucible 
Company, Swissville, Pennsylvania, de- 
signed a statement which shows at a 
glance the age of the different items, so 
arranged that the past-due charges stick 
out like sore thumbs. Typing such a 
form would involve some extra clerical 
work and might be ruled out by com- 
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panies which use mechanical bookkeeping 
systems (whereby the statement is 
posted automatically with the ledger). 
However, if the device is successful, as 
its sponsor believes it will be, in keeping 
accounts closely collected it might be 
well worth the extra effort involved. The 
proposed form of statement should ap- 
peal especially to sales departments, as 
it serves to remind a customer of the 
infrequency of purchases. “Holes” on the 
statement might indicate that the cus- 


tomer is being oversold or is overbuying, 
a situation which farsighted sales man- 
agers wish to avoid. It might indicate a 
failure on the part of the territorial 
salesman to follow up the account 
closely. Thus the sales department copy 
of the statement serves as a visual sales 
analysis record of interest to both the 
salesman and the sales manager 

Mr. Arensberg passes the idea along 
to American Business readers who are 
anxious to keep accounts closely paid up. 
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2% 10 Days. Net 30 Days. 








STATEMENT 


JOHN DOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PODUNK, PA. 


Usona Construction Co. 
4027 15th Street 


Parson, Kansas 


January | February March May June duly 
$27.32 268.50 
August September October November December Tora 
$50.18 $145.95 
Current Mont 
Apr. 5 Mdse. 810.40 
Apr. 17 Mase 72.00 
Apr. 21 C. M. 813.90 
$82.40 $13.90 $68.50 


April 30, 1939 


— 


oad 








By charting the past-due and the current items on this form of statement the 
age of unpaid charges is emphasized to the customer. At the same time, the 
sales department is furnished with ‘‘sore-thumb”’ evidence of account coverage 
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HYOATLODM CARPETS 


Ediphone for your desk fon 





Brana new a few months ago— 
a big hit! Neat... Compact...Com- 
pletely enclosed! Electric -eye 
winks to prevent mistakes. New 
Truvox recording. Takes up less 
space than a sheet of 81"x11” busi- 
ness paper. Write Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., A-9, West Orange, N. J. 


Display racks and wall paper-drapery combination panels make it easy for 
customers in Sears-Roebuck stores to buy carpets in harmony with furnishings 


SAY IT TO THE 


EDISON 





Ediphone 


OICEWRITER 











RITE-LINE 


Speeds production and 
prevents errors. Takes 
all width sheets. A per- 
fect notebook stand. The 
lowest priced and most 
efficient copyholder on 
the market. 


$9.85 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


RITE-LINE 


48 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YO 


aigdlOHAdOD 


CORPORATION 








3. Merchandising Ideas 
Help Customer to Buy 


Merchandise men have long known 
that the volume of sales done in a store 
depends upon making it as easy as pos- 
sible for the customer on the floor to 
buy. With that thought in mind the new 
Portage Park (Chicago) store of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company has a number of 
smart merchandising ideas designed to 
make it easy for the customer to decide. 
Special racks have been built for han- 
dling broadloom carpets, so that less 
exertion will be required on the sales- 
man’s part to show the customer a wider 
variety of shades and designs. The rolls 
are suspended upon an iron pipe covered 
with a cardboard core. The pipe is capped 
after it is slipped through the roll, and 
the unit placed in position in the slot 
so that one salesman can unwind the 
roll, and as easily rewind it. The plan 
has served to increase sales by decreasing 
the labor of the sales force. There is 
less lint to be swept up and the racks 
are high enough from the floor to allow 
a broom to sweep up any lint that may 
accumulate. Not only have sales been 
increased by this plan, but the carpet 
is kept off the floor and so kept clean. 

Realizing that a woman must have 
units in harmony, a series of panels 
offers wallpaper, glass curtain, draperies 
and two colors in upholstered fabrics, 
and against this the type of carpet to 
harmonize with these colors. The darker 
tones of carpet are featured and with 
these a variety of combinations in color 
and design, but the carpet is in solid 
color to give a substantial foundation on 
which to build the room. When a figured 
carpet is used the color scheme is re- 
peated in the wallpaper, upholstery and 
draperies to give general harmony. 


4. A Correspondence 
Follow-Up System 


The customary way to keep track of 
letters to be called up at a future date 
is to segregate the correspondence in a 
separate file under dated guides. This is 
all right except that it takes the corre- 
spondence out of the general file while 
in the call-up file, necessitating an extra 
record. One way to save this extra work, 
and to void cluttering up desks with piles 
of call-up correspondence is to have 
stenographers make a green tissue copy 
of all replies to letters which must be 
called up later. This call-up copy is at- 
tached to a file card, on the top edge 
of which are printed numbers 1 to 31, and 
the months of the year. The dictator 
slips a metal signal tab over the date 
and another on the month that he wishes 
to have the letter called up. These call- 
up cards, to which the green carbon copy 
of the last reply is attached, are then held 
out by the man’s secretary in a desk 
companion file. The correspondence 
folder stays in the central file where it 
belongs. The signal tabs can be moved 
ahead as the follow-up progresses. 


5. Saving Week-End Air- 
Mail Postage 


One company, shocked by the amount 
of money being spent for air-mail letters, 
adopted a rule that all letters mailed on 
Friday and Saturday be sent by regular 
first-class mail. Investigation showed that 
the office force had fallen into the habit 
of putting air-mail stamps on all im- 
portant letters, overlooking the fact that 
this was of no benefit on week-end mail, 
since most offices are closed on Saturday 
and Sunday. 
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6. Bank Features Mech- 
anized Check Handling 


Progressive banks invest thousands of 
dollars in the very latest and most up- 
to-date office appliances, most of which 
are put in departments where the bank’s 
customers never see them. As a result, the 
bank gets no credit for being progressive 
and using advanced methods. The Seattle 
First National Bank decided to capital- 
ize its investment in modern equipment 
through a series of advertisements in 
Seattle newspapers. One large advertise- 
ment featured close-up photographs of 
the bank’s coin-counting machines, its 
sealing and mailing machines, and its 
bookkeeping machines. Another featured 
the bank’s intercommunicating system, 
the check-endorsing machines and the 
check-canceling machines. The advertis- 
ing theme which ran through the copy 
was that as one of the big banks of 
the country, the Seattle First National 
used every modern appliance and system 
to facilitate banking service and to pro- 
tect its customers against mistakes. 


7. Simple Way to Get Over 
A Sales Story 


Most of the elaborate (and costly) 
sales portfolios and canvass books pro- 
vided salesmen gather dust in the office 
or hotel. They are either too cumbersome 


or too slow to suit the salesman. He | 
wants something that will slip into a | 


coat pocket, and which can be arranged 
to sell the type of buyer upon whom he 
is calling. One sales manager won a vote 
of thanks from his salesmen by getting 
up a visual sales story on 5 by 8 inch 
cards. He used both sides of the card. 
In making a canvass the salesman simply 
took out his pack of cards, and went 
through them one at a time as he talked. 
When he finished his talk on one card, 
he placed it at the back of the pack, 
and when he had finished all the points 
visualized on the front of the cards, he 
turned the pack over, and started talk- 
ing about the points on the back of the 
cards. In that way he was able to visu- 
alize twenty vital talking points, with 
only ten cards. The system is flexible, 
too. The cards can be arranged to fit 


any sales situation. And the whole | 


“prop” can be carried conveniently and 
comfortably in a man’s coat pocket. 


8. Bulletin Shop Display 
Saves Tools 


In the Streator plant of the Owens 
Illinois Glass Company there is a bulle- 
tin board with no writing on it, and yet 
it saves the company’a great deal of 
money. Neatly arranged against the dark 
background of the board are various 
gadgets used in the shop—with price tags 
attached. There is a variety of small 
tools and parts. An employee who was 
taking some friends through the plant 
recently was seen pointing out a certain 
disc. “Just think,” she said, “that little 
part cost $10! Boy, you’d never think a 
thing like that cost so much, would you?” 
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ON EVERY JOB OF FIGURING 


MARCHANT 


“FIGURE 
INSURANCE” 


INDISPENSABLE @ FOOL-PROOF 


MARCHANT'S 
Exclusive 


ACCURACY CONTROLLER 
gives complete 5-POINT PROTECTION against operator errors... . 








felon fpoecd (NCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


factors 
stand in 
full review 


1 Dials for All 3 Factors 


In compact alignment...plain as 
print. Provides positive proof of 
accuracy...at a glance. 


Copy to Final Work from 3 Dials 


Then compare what has been 5 
written with original data... 
proves posting as well as calcu- 

lator entries. 


Red Carriage-Position Indicator 
Points directly to active dial... 
no guessing at operating position! 


4 Pre-Set Decimal System 
Eliminates errors in pointing off 
results. You cannot read it wrong! 


Complete Capacity Carry-Over 

A vital but invisible element of the 
Accuracy Controller eliminating 
need of remembering any special 
procedure to assure “right an- 
swers.” All dials have carry-over 
to capacity at all times, automat- 
ically giving unfailing accuracy. 


Marchant alone provides the Accuracy Controller 
and other matchless in-built safeguards against human error 


Marchant is “Figure Insurance’—for everyone 
who does figure work... or has it done for him 


Lea atoul other 
Marchant advantages 


NOW a0 
Sy maktionT iid 
ee 


Copyrighted 1939 








With [-) 
MARCH Out bligat;. AB~» 5, 


Individua) 


Addres. 


Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S. A. “Y, 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities 
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So much of the posting is automatic on this new Burroughs that while the 
machine is in motion (as indicated by the arrows), the operator can prepare the 
next posting—thus utilizing time needed to operate less automatic machines 


Ledger-Journal 
Bookkeeping Machine 


GREATER economy and simplicity in 
handling customers’ accounts are pos- 
sible with the new Burroughs High- 
Speed Bookkeeping Machine especially 
designed to post an original ledger and 
original statement, prove the figures on 
both records, and provide a journal— 
all in a single, fast operation. 

This machine incorporates a number 
of new, automatic features and provides 
speed in production seldom attained be- 
fore under any system of posting. Ac- 
counts are balanced and proved daily, 
eliminating month-end “footings” and 
balancing—usually a separate step in 
bookkeeping routine. The peak caused 
by transferring balances in a separate 
operation at the end of the month is 
also leveled, as the balances may be 
transferred during regular posting run. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers pre- 
paring monthly or weekly statements 
will find the time- and effort-saving fea- 
tures of the machine invaluable in “doing 
a better day’s work.” With full visibil- 
ity of the entire last line of posting 
directly in front of the operator, align- 
ment of forms is fast and accurate. The 
carriage opens and closes automatically 
and automatically tabulates from column 
to column. Credits are posted as readily 
and as easily as debits. Balances are 
computed and printed automatically. 

These highly automatic machine opera- 
tions are so well synchronized with the 
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necessary paper handling that there is 
no unproductive time. Original printing 
on the ledger and statement forms pro- 
vides neater and more legible records. The 
Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits 
depressing several keys—usually an en- 
tire amount—and motor bar at one time. 


Copyholder Speeds 
Work of Typists 


SAID to increase the speed of typists 
working on copying jobs, especially when 
using continuous form writing machines, 
the new Dex copyholder enables the 
operator to place a large number of dif- 
ferent size sheets in the holder at one 
time, remove them easily without dis- 
turbing the others. The copyholder is 
clamped on the side or back of the desk, 
leaving the top of the desk clear. It is 
completely adjustable so that the ma- 
chine operator may always sit with cor- 
rect posture. A liner is provided for uses 
which require it. 


New Non-Electric 
Paper Drill 


A PAPER drill, which will drill holes up 
to 7/16 inches in diameter in 250 sheets 
of paper at a time, has been developed 
by Christie-Lucas, Inc. The makers con- 
tend that, due to the spirally-rotating 
and downward action of the spindle and 
hollow drill, the “bits” do not heat up as 
with motor-driven machines. A tabulat- 


ing tray makes it unnecessary for the 
stock of paper to be turned over or 
shifted while moving from one punching 
position to another. 


New Steel Tables 
And Desks 


CALLED the “Steel Age” suite, Corry- 
Jamestown announces a new line of 
modern steel executive furniture in de- 
signs similar to the table illustrated on 
this page. In the same design there are: 
A double pedestal, flat top desk; single 
pedestal, flat top desk; double and sin- 
gle pedestal, typewriter desks; four dif- 
ferent linoleum top tables; telephone 
stand; wardrobe; filing cabinets, and 
wastebasket. The finish furnished on 
standard jobs is a warm gray, with 
smooth, non-glare, black linoleum tops. 





Printing Calculator 
By Remington Rand 


NOW ready for distribution, the new 
Remington Rand printing calculator 
with automatic division, addition by the 
touch of the motor bar, subtraction by 





the electrified subtract key and electric 
multiplication, is expected to meet with 
an instant demand by many office execu 
tives. The machine gives a complete 
printed proof and record of every cal- 
culation, offers automatic division with 
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all factors printed, multiplication with 
all factors printed, semi-automatic deci- 
mal indicator for division. The machine 
records the printed results of division 
while it performs the next problem and 
is available with wide carriage to per- 
mit recording of calculations in per- 
manent tabulated form. An interesting, 
illustrated folder is available from any 
Remington Rand sales office or from the 
company’s main offices. 





Front-Feed Carriage on 
10-Key Bookkeeper 


TO ENABLE users to capitalize to the 
fullest extent the speed of its non-de- 
scriptive bookkeeping machines, Rem- 
ington Rand has equipped one model of 
its line with front-feed carriage. 

Model 490-ZF, as the new model is 
called, prepares a complete detailed 
journal as a carbon of the original state- 
ment or ledger. The journal is back- 
fed and may be prepared in continuous 
wide roll or single sheet form. 

The new front-feed carriage opens 
automatically for insertion and removal 
of forms. It closes automatically as the 
first entry is made, locking the forms 
into correct posting position. The car- 
riage operation encourages swift and 
easy insertion and removal of forms. 
Complete visibility for correct alignment 
is assured by a heavy celluloid line finder 
which extends the full length of the 
carriage. 

In addition, the machine prints the 
day, month and year—automatic printing 
and signaling of debit and true credit 
balances with appropriate symbol—auto- 
matie columnar tabulation, etc. 


New Howler for Industrial 
Signaling 


THROUGH a new control in tone and 
pitch, combined with a new method of 
sound amplification, the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Company has developed a sound sig- 
nal device—commonly known as a 
“howler”—which the company claims to 
be an improvement over existing equip- 
ment of this kind. One of the claims 
made for it is 100 per cent greater 
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audibility. This is produced by increased 
volume of sound and by more penetrat- 
ing tone quality. Another feature of the 
new type of howler is that it can be 
easily and quickly installed by plugging 
into a base socket, in the same way that 
you would plug in a household appliance. 
A specially designed, threaded ring seals 
the operating unit against dust and 
moisture, thus making it absolutely 
waterproof. 


Remington Typewriter 
Has New Features 


WITH a typebar which travels only 
one-and-three-fourths inches, instead of 
more than five inches as on ,the old 
hammerblow typebars, the new Reming- 
ton typewriter is said to save six miles 
a day in typebar travel. This brings a 
great saving in typist energy and wear 
and tear on the machine itself. Other 
features of the machine: Feather-light 
touch; speed escapement which is said 
to eliminate piling and skipping; quiet 
operation because of pressure printing; 
smooth, light carriage return; keyset 
tabulator; inbuilt tabulator stops; tilting 
paper table; interchangeable platen; im- 
pression control and line gauge, as well 
as many others. 


Victor’s New Low-Priced 
Adding Machine 


TAKING up no more room on the desk 
than a telephone, the new Victor Add- 
ing Machine, completely redesigned, and 
embodying several new features, offers 
business a real, standard adding machine 
which weighs but nine pounds, yet is in 
no way a compromise machine for it is 
a complete, standard, six-column model. 
The construction of the machine repre- 
sents a basically new engineering devel- 
opment in design and operation. There 
are about half the actual number of 
parts usually found in similar machines 
and the travel distances of moving parts 
have been reduced by 50 per cent. The 
six-column size retails for $47.50, the 
seven-column size for $55.00, and the 
nine-column for $70.00. One feature 
which speeds operation is the placement 
of the totaling and subtotaling device. 
This is placed so the operator may trip 
it as the lever is drawn back, making it 
one easy, smooth-flowing operation, in- 
stead of a separate operation as on some 
other machines. The cover is a one-piece, 
reinforced plastic molding, easily and 
quickly detachable if necessary. 


A Dependable 


on Every Desk... 


STAPLING 
MACHINE 


greatest Efficiency and Economy in the 
orderly handling of business papers 





ACE Model 
PILOT Model 4.00* 
CADET Model 


3.00" 
East of Rockies 


Masays Use 
SUPER QUALITY-PRECISION 


STAPLES 
4ACE 


TAGE] PIO: CADET 


$6.00° 








Products of ACE FASTENER CORP.—Chicago 


Sold b 


ALL ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


notel Mayfai St.Lou 


NEARBY PARKING AND Gar 





BEAUTIFUL KEYED MAP in 
color, containing many facts 
and pictures of the Fair. Also 
shows most direct subway 
and auto routes to all points 
of interest at the World's Fair 
and throughout New York City: 


For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 


Pe Se 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


18 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


~~ / 


wm Ieennox ST. LOUIS 


ALt ROOMS 


AIR-CONDITIONED *39° UP 
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Where To Ruy a9/; 





Round Cornering Machine 


Steel Guide Tabs 











(CORNERROUNDER ) 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHAR BES: ER 


“Dolls-up” Looseleaf 
Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Letterheads, Visible Rec- 
ords, Catalogs, ete., and 
makes them last longer. 
Easy to buy! Easy to 
operate! No guide adjust- 
ment. Over 5,000 sold. Inter- 
changeable dies. Price in- 
cludes one die: 4” 4” %” or 
Extra dies at $5. 
a Graicht or reverse 

. corners available. 


LEVER 
MODEL 


15 
Nike 


Foot Operated Model 50 
CORNER ROUNDER 
siisinne tin $3750 


Price includes one “Plug in” interchange- 
able Cutting Unit up to % inch. Other 
dies to 1% inch radius. 
NEW s 
ce’ Paper Drill 
ELECTRIC 

17 x 18 inch table $6750 


Gravity Chip Disposal 
Send for folder No. 227 





Cabinet Design 


FAST—POSITIVE 





LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. | 
~s 


485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. ¥. 








Expense Books 





CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 





Chairs—Posture 











STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATA 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR. C 0 








Labels and Seals 





LABELS-STICKERS 
AND EMBOSSED SEALS 
For adverti. ad- 
fring ma a ase een 
samples and prices. 
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Aes ows Gale Taks > = 


[Benton Coal Co. 


Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
30,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Company 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 319, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
Chair Cushions 











INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
The average office worker sits six to eight 
hours per day—how important to relieve dis- 
comfort and fatigue! Respirator Cushions in 
your office are the answer. 

For sale by office supply dealers everywhere. 
L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 

WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation, 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Pencils 





Want 25% MORE 
words for your money? 


Templar 


next time you purchase 
Pencils from your dealer. 


Ask 
for 


FREE SAMPLE to test 


Clip this Ad to your Business Letterhead 
and send your Stationer’s Name 


Reliance Pencil Corp. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








~siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Two New Booklets on 
Record Protection 


“HOW Research Creates Certified Rec- 
ord Protection” is the intriguing title of 
a new brochure by Remington Rand. It 
contains a wealth of information for the 
business having valuable records which 
need better protection from fire and 
other destructive agencies. An especially 
valuable section of the book is a loss- 
ratio table giving the fire experience on 
different types of fire resistive cabinets 
and safes. Copies of this book will be 
sent to any business executive upon re- 
quest. There is no charge. 

Another treatise on the physical pro- 
tection of records and valuable papers 
has been published by the Risk Research 
Institute. Included in the publication is 
a chart for making an inventory of valu- 
able records and documents showing the 
type of protection they require. 


This Thing Called 
Business Leadership 


“WHERE there is no vision the people 
will perish.” This thought sums up many 
important truths about business leader- 
ship found in a most interesting paper 
by Harry Arthur Hopf, M.C.S., M.B.A., 
senior member of the management en- 
gineering firm of H. A. Hopf and Com- 
pany, of New York. The title of the 
booklet, which is a reprint of a recent 
address by Mr. Hopf, is “Leaders and 
Followers in a Changing World.” By all 
means get this booklet. 


A New Prize Book for 
Salesmen 


DO YOU use prizes to boost sales or 
secure more dealer cooperation? Then 
get a copy of the new Dartnell prize 
book. It features more than a thousand 
popular prizes which every salesman 
wants. It represents one of the best way: 
to stimulate sales. The new prize book 
is designed for sales managers to send 
to their men so that they can select a 
prize they really want. Sample copies to 
sales managers who are interested. 
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